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64 | dictation; the Western Union Telegraph Company does it 
64 | for reasons equally selfish; stock speculators do it to sub- 


THE present number of THE ELECTRICAL WORLD consists 
of no fewer than 36 pages. It is therefore the largest paper 
we have issued, exceeding by six pages the Jan. 2 number. 
Additional to its varied and useful contents, covering all 
the departments of the science and application of elec- 
tricity, and especially those which relate to electric light- 
ing, it presents a valuable directory in its advertisements, 
including the announcements of every enterprising firm or 
corporation connected with the business. The paper thus 
exhibits in a very marked manner not only its own growth, 
but the rapid advance of electric lighting, of which the 
National Electric Light Association meeting next week is 
another exemplification. 


FRoM what appears on another page regarding the state 
of affairs in the Signal Service Bureau, it seems likely that 
some further inquiry will be made into the management 
of that important office. It is not impossible that re-or- 
ganization may come. 


THE annual report of the Franklin Institute, of Phila- 
delphia, shows that admirable institution to be highly 
vigorous and prosperous. The election of Col. C. H. Banes 
as President is a wise step, which will give pleasure to the 
many electricians who have made his acquaintance and 
who remember the ability with which he performed his 
responsible work in connection with the Electrical Exhi- 
bition of 1884. 





ADVOCATES of underground systems fond of quoting 
London as a conspicuous example will be disgusted to 
read a recent cable dispatch saying that in the late 
snow-storm there ‘‘ telegraph wires were knocked down 
until they strewed the streets as if the thoroughfares were 
covered with cobwebs.” But they can-take consolation in 
the reflection that the episode furnishes an argument for 
their side of the case. 





THE attendance at the meeting of the National Electric 


s| Light Association next week promises to be of unusual 


interest and importance. It is pretty generally recog- 
nized already by those engaged in furnishing electric 
light that they can derive great benefit from membership 
in an institution of this character. A very pleasant week 
will be spent at Baltimore, and every attendant at the ses- 
sions of the Association will carry away with him hints, 


60 | suggestions and information whose value he will be able 


to turn to account at oncein his own work. Not only do 
we advise all our electric light readers to join the Associa. 
tion, if they are qualified, but we recommend a visit to 
Baltimore on the 10th inst. 

BRIEF notice was taken last week of the alleged deal- 
ings between Mr. Garrett and Mr. Gould. A vehement 
semi-offical reply has now been made to some of the 
attacks on Mr. Garrett. ‘It is easily understood why 
t ere are methodical attempts in various quarters to under- 
rate and belittle the Baltimore & Ohio Company. Other 
trunk lines do it because the Baltimore & Ohio declines 


serve their ends.” All we have to say is that if Mr. 
Garrett gives the public a good telegraph service at low 
rates, he will be doubly rewarded in public praise and 
patronage, and need have no concern as to the attacks of 
envious enemies. What has made the public suspicious in 
this matter is the frequent starting of new companies and 
systems, only to be absorbed by the Western Union. 





It is not often that our columns contain an article from 
the pen of an amateur and designed more to amuse than 
to be taken seriously, but an occasional laxity in -this re- 
spect may, we think, be permitted when the character of 
the article isapparent. But we are again reminded of the 
care to be exercised in such matters by the note of a cor- 
respondent in relation to arecent article, entitled, ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity and the North Pole,” which appeared in our issue 
of Jan. 2. Our correspondent has evidently swallowed 
whole the marvelous tale there related—bait, hook, line 
and all—which gives us great pain, as nothing is farther 
from our purpose than the spreading of misinformation. 
We venture to think that our correspondent is the only one 
who has been misled into a serious consideration of the 
article referred to. Perhaps in humorous articles, here- 
after, it may be well to follow the style of Artemus Ward, 
and add: * This is rit komik.” 





THE residents along the New York shore of the Hudson, 
within a few miles of this city, and those of various in- 
land portions of Westchester County, have been greatly 
alarmed lately by the frequent occurence of burglaries. 
Several lonely houses have been entered and robbed, the 
inmates not always escaping ill treatment. At New Ro- 
chelle a public meeting has been held to consider the gen- 
eral adoption of electrical burglar alarms for disturbing 
the neighhorhood as well as the family in the house at- 





tacked. It seems to us that an excellent opportunity for 


"| determined effort to crush out the telephone. 


doing business is here offered to enterprising firms, and 
we believe that other localities would be equally profitable 
to canvass, There is hardly a place but has its burglar 
scare once a year at least, yet the knowledge that all the 
houses in a given locality had burglar alarms would serve 
to keep that place free from attack and to relieve the pub- 
lic mind of anxiety. It ought to be easy in small towns, 
suburbs and villages occupied by well-to-do people who are 
the most attractive victims for thieves, to organize ‘‘ burg- 
lar alarm” clubs, the members of which should get their 
outfit at a reduced rate and pay a small fee to have the ap- 
paratus examined occasionally. 





ONcE more the Pan-Electric telephone stock-jobbing op- 
erations have been brought into the fierce light of public- 
ity, owing to the announced intention of the Government 
to bring suit to test the validity of the Bell patent; and 
now a Congressional investigation is ordered. The fact 
that Attorney-General Garland still holds his office as well 
as his Pan-Electric stock, naturally calls forth expressions 
of disapproval and indignation in various quarters, and it 
is but fair to say that the Democratic New York World 
has been as severe in its condemnation as the Republican 
New York 7ribune. There is no evidence to show that 
the politicians interested came by the stock corruptly, but 
there is plenty of evidence to show that the stock was to 
have been rendered valuable by the free use of their offi- 
cial influence and action. An administration based on re- 
form, like Mr. Cleveland’s, must not, at any rate, allow it 
to be said that the machinery of the Department of Justice 
was set in motion for the express benefit of Mr. Garland, 
primarily. It is said that the Government cannot con- 
duct this litigation for less than $200,000. If the Bell 
‘*monopoly ” is to be broken, it is unfortunate for the 
‘‘ opposition ” companies that they should be thus sadly 
discredited at the very start. So far, the public can only 
believe that its possible fate is to be released from one mo- 
nopoly only to become the prey of another, worse than 
the first. 





THOUGHTFUL people are always glad to indulge in rec- 
ollections, and, pausing in their prosaic labors, to look back 
over the progress they may have made. The present week 
is particularly memorable in electrical history, and it 
brings to our mind more clearly the wonderful advances 
in electrical science during the last years of the eighteenth 
century and so admirably perfected in the first three-quar- 
ters of the nineteenth century. Yesterday, 87 years ago, 
Luigi Galvani, the famous physician and anatomist, died 
(Feb. 5th, 1799—though some say 1798), and to-day 
Dr. Joseph Priestley has been dead 52 years (Feb. 6, 1804). 
When we reflect that the convulsive contortions of a dead 
frog hung by its crural nerve on a metal hook, and intelli- 
gently observed by Galvini, gave us what may be classed 
as one of the fundamental principles of our great Science; 
when we think that the present Emperor of Germany lived 
before Galvini died, and then contemplate the vastness of 
the electrical field of to-day, we may, perhaps, compre- 
hend the rapidity of its growth. In looking over the 
progress made, it is well to contrast America with Eng- 
land. The English government last Thursday completed 
their sixteenth year of monopoly of the telegraph lines (Feb. 
4, 1870). They have little improvement to show for their 
sixteen years of exclusiveness, except their record of a 
On the 
other hand, during that period of only sixteen years we 
have tossed off the duplex, the quad., the telephone, and a 
few other trifles that are only born of or nurtured by a 
spirit of keen competition. 





WE notice that when any of the leading newspapers 
settle down to a serious contemplation of the difficulties 
involved in the establishment of government telegraphs, 
they so hedge their opinion in favor of it—should it be 
favorable—as to show that they think the step a dangerous 
one for this country to take just now. Thus the New York 
World says: ‘‘Some doubt has been expressed as to the 
right of the General Government to take possession of the 
property of the railroad and telegraph companies. The 
Constitution may be so amended by the requisite majority 
in Congress and of the States as to sanction anything. But 
as the present instrument stands, Congress has both the 
power to regulate commerce between the States 
and to establish post roads. Out of these two 
delegated rights it could find means to so de- 
preciate the value of the corporations refusing 
to sell at a reasonable price as to induce them to change 
their minds. It could build parallel lines in all cases, and 
this policy is contemplated in some of the bills for the 
establishment of a postal telegraph. There is little dan- 
ger, however, of the people in the United States entering 
upon any scheme which amounts to confiscation. They 
will pay, certainly, whatever is just for what is appropri- 
ated in the interests of public policy, though they may 
decline to recognize any great amount of watered stock. 
But we are very far from being ready to undertake any- 
thing of the kind at present. True civil service reform 
must come first.” Not only is the country very far from 
desiring to undertake anything of the kind, but a good 
many other politico-gocial changes besides civil service re- 
form must come first. 
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A New System of Telegraphing To and From Moving 
Trains. 





For several months,past Mr. Edison, in connection with 
Mr. E. T. Gilliland, has been engaged in improving and 
elaborating the original idea of Mr. W. Wiley Smith, who 
proposed to communicate with moving trains by means of 
static induction between the metal roof of the cars and a 
telegraph wire, running parallel with the road. A section 
of the Staten Island Raiload 13 miles in length has recently 
been equipped on this system, and on Monday last we were 
present at the first public test, which was in every way a 
most successful one. Many messages were sent to and 
from the train while in motion, and with an ease and speed 
which left nothing to be desired. We ourselves sent to our 
office from the moving train a message which was received 
without any delay. 

We propose shortly to give a detailed description of the 
apparatus and method employed. We may state here 
briefly, however, that the apparatus, both on the train and 
at the station, consists of the ordinary Morse key, a tele- 
phone as a receiver, and an induction coil for charging the 
wire and roofs of the cars respectively. A vibrating reed, 
or buzzer, in the circuit, gives a continuous musival note 
in the telephone, which is broken into dots and dashes hy 
the closing of the Morse key. 

In this system the metal roofs of the cars are used with- 
out any alteration, and the ordinary telegraph wire upon 
the poles is employed. 

The Railway Telegraph and Telephone Company of this 
city, who are operating the system, intend shortly to equip 
several railway lines on their system, and in this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that they are now perfecting a 
system for running trains that, it is claimed, will equal in 
efficiency the best block system in vogue. Among the 
passengers were Leland Stanford, G. Clinton Gardner, 
Samuel Wilkeson, Percy R. Pyne, B. Thomas, W. J. Holmes 
F. 8. Curtis, Railroad Commissioner John O’Donnell, 
Erastus Wiman, J. W. Wilbur, George C. MacGregor, 
Henry Seligman, and a large number of railroad and tele- 


graph officials. 
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Some New Electric Light Cables. 


The establishment of an Edison central station for in- 
candescent lighting in the city of New Brunswick, N. J., 
puts that city on an equal footing with other fortunate 
places. One of the novelties in connection with the system 
as there applied, is the method of running the conductors 
under ground. This part of the work has been intrusted 
to the Callender Insulating and Water Proofing Company, 
who have put in their recently devised system. This con- 





Fia. 2. 


SomE New ELEctTRIC LIGHT CABLEs. 


Fia. 1. 


sists of a conduit of wood which is filled with melted 
bitumen, and which completely surrounds the cables, one 
of which is shown in Fig. 2. The illustration represents 
the large cable used in New Brunswick, which consists 
first of seven strands of No. 4 Underwriter’s insulated wire. 
This is covered with a three-eighths inch layer of bitite, 
then triple taped and finally covered with a braiding. The 
bitumen-filled trough protects the cable from moisture, 
and the various layers secure a high insulation forthe con- 
ductors. 

Our illustration, Fig. 1, represents an arc light cable made 
by the same company, the construction of which is ap- 
parent, being in the main similar to the one just described. 


* Standard Underground” System. 








Speaking of the work done by the Standard Underground 
Cable Company, Mr. G. L.JWiley says: 

“In evidence of the general popularity of this com- 
pany’s work, I beg to state that during the past season, 
before the freezing of the ground put a stop to under- 
ground work, this company placed below ground in nearly 
all the cities referred to, and in many others not named, 
lengths varying from one mile to two hundred miles of 
conductor each, for the following important corpora- 
tions among others, viz.: The Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Company; Bell Telephone Company, of Pittsburgh; United 
Lines Telegraph Company, Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, Bell Telephone Company, of Chicago; Municipal 
Telegraph and Telephone Departments, of Washington, 


‘| circuit 


Philadelphia and Pittsburg), and the New York Fire and 
Police Departments; and it now has under contract, and is 
at work upon, some forty miles of underground conduit— 
which will be completed as soon as the weather permits— 
and many miles of underground cable. 

** During the past three and a half years this company’s 
underground cables have been in practical daily use 
throughout the country, and in neither new nor old work 
has this company’s system developed a single weakness. 
Every practical and scientific test applied by its friends 
and enemies has resulted in the most satisfactory manner 
and in the fullest upholding of the company’s claims, and 
we have yet to receive the first complaint from any one of 
the many corporations having it in use.” 
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A New Return Signal Messenger Call. 








The desirability of having a signal in connection with 
the ordinary messenger call, so that the calling party may 
know that his call has been received, has led to various 
arrangements by which a ‘‘ return signal” is made pos- 
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A NEw RETURN SIGNAL MESSENGER CALI 


sible. One of the most recent and ingenious of these is 
that of the New Haven Clock Company, of this city. The 
accompanying diagram shows the messenger-box and the 
office ci:cuits. When the crank A is turned down as 
usual, the circuit-wheel B is thrown back so that it 
makes two revolutions. During the first revolution, 
the signal is sent into the office in the usual way, 
the button F being on its back stop, and the 
being closed through the Morse register. 
During the second revolution of the circuit-wheel, how- 
ever, the cam C is forced against the spring D, and 
presses the latter against the spring E below it. This evi- 
dently cuts the circuit-wheel out, and puts the call-bell 
attached to the box in circuit. Thus, immediately after 
the call is received at the office, the attendant presses 
button F, which cuts out the register, throws in the call 
battery, shown below it, and rings the bell at the messen- 
ger box. During the second revolution, therefore, the 
return signal is sent, which notifies the calling party that 
the call has been received at the office. 

After the second revolution of the circuit-wheel, the cam 
C releases the spring D, and all the parts return to their 
original positions. 

te > 0 ee 
Trouble Over Signal Service Expenditures. 





Second Controller Isaac H. Maynard has been investi- 
gating the accounts of General Hazen, Chief Signal Officer, 
and says that they are irregular, many of the disburse- 
ments being unauthorized. From Sept. 21, 1880, to March 
19, 1884, upward of $500,000 was expended for telegraphic 
service, for which, it is claimed, no sufficient vouchers 
are presented. Thisis in contravention of paragraph 692 
of the Army Regulations. Extra charges appear to have 
been made and allowed. No deductions appear to have 
been made for the use of subsidized and land-grant lines. 
The Paymaster-General does not appear to have bean asked 
to revise the accounts. The signal officers seem to have 
disbursed funds without authority. The Controller finds 
that vouchers are presented for the rent of a Western 
Union wire between Washington, Cape May, Norfolk, 
Lewes and Philadelphia for several years at $15,- 
000 a year. He says that no allowance can be made 
for the rent of leased lines, and he can find no authority 
for the Chief Signal Officer to rent private lines. Although, 
since 1873 more than $750,000 has been appropriated for 
the construction, maintenance and repair of military tele- 
graph lines, one-half of which has been appropriated since 
and including 1880, the Controller says that what lines have 
been constructed and what has become of them are not 
made to appear. These appropriations should have been 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the expenditures made through the channels provided for 
in the organization of the War Department and in accord- 
ance with the Army regulations relating to the expendi- 
ture of money in the purchase of property for the use of 
the army. 

Large bills appear fur the purchase of material for the 
construction of telegraph lines, principally for telegraph 








poles, at prices ranging from 95 cents to $3.25 each, made by 


a lieutenant, and apparently in disregard of the statutes 
and regulations relating to such purchases. There was no 
advertisement for proposals, as required by section 3,709 
of the Revised Statutes, and competition does not seem to 
have been invited, for the purchases are mainly made 
from a single house or firm in each of the cities of Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New York, while the poles were 
required for use on the Western frontier. All ciedits for 
purchases not made in compliance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 3,709 of the Revised Statutes and of the Army Regula- 
tions, paragraphs 1,478 to 1,526 inclusive, must be rejected. 
Charges for transportation not obtained through the Quar- 
termaster’s Department and paid out of the appropriation 
for the observation and report of storms should in all 
cases be disallowed. Bills to the amount of $3,500, paid 
mainly out of the appropriation for observations and re- 
port of storms and the purchase of signal equipments, on 
account of the Paris Electrical Congress of 1881, includ- 
ing the expenses of an interpreter, transportation of an 
employé of the Signal Service, etc., are not authorized 
even by an order of the Secretary of War. Had Congress 
in 1883 and 1884 appropriated money to defray the ex- 
penses of delegates to the congress, to be expended by the 
State Department, the expenditure of General Hazen was 
a misappropriation of money. 

An investigation of the Signal Service Bureau is now 
being made by a jcint Congressional Commission. 
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A New Current Indicator. 


The object of this instrument is to provide a voltmeter 
or ammeter simple in construction and yet extremely 
sensitive to all changes in the resistance of the circuit of 
which it forms a part. 

This object is attained by the following device: A brass 
spool, having an adjustable iron core, and wound as are 
ordinary electro-magnets, forms the base. About one 
inch above this core is supported a thin compressible ves- 
sel, cylindrical in form, and of the same external diameter 
as the spool. To the centre of the lower diaphragm is at- 
tached the armature, which consists of a piece of soft iron 
of the same diameter as the core of the spool. Exert- 
ing a constant pressure up against the pullof the core 
is a tempered steel spring. Through the centre of the 
upper diaphragm is a hole for the reception of the indicat- 
ing tube, behind which is the reading scale. 

The operation is as follows: The vessel is filled with any 
suitable liquid until it stands at the zero mark. The two 
terminals are then put in the circuit which it is desired to 
measure—it being understood that the indicator has been 
calibrated previously. The circuit is then closed. The 
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RENT INDICATOR. 


core of the magnet becomes magnetic and attracts the 
armature, which in turn draws down onthe under dia- 
phragm against the spring. This movement increases the 
capacity of the vessel, and the liquid, which was at zero, 
falls until the space in the vessel is filled, the downward 
movement in the tube indicating the current strength in 
ampéres or volts, as the case may be. 

By making the hole very fine and the tube very long, an 
extremely sensitive ammeter may be made. In calibrat- 
ing, the adjustable core is used, the spring being non-ad- 
justable. This ammeter is dead beat, going directly to the 
reading and stopping there until the current is changed. 
It will be found very useful in dynamo-rooms when the 
circuit extends over a large territory, showing at a glance 
whether the current is normal, stronger or weaker. 

This instrument is manufactured by Mr. H. A. Streeter, 
proprietor of the Globe Iron & Electric Engineering 
Company, Chicago. 


A Misguided Reader. 


To the Editor of The Electrical World: 

Sm : I read the article on ‘Electricity and the North 
Pole” in your issue of Jan. 2, but fail to see how the earth 
could be a dynamo. But I can easily see how it could be 
an armature, having the sun and moon for poles. I suppose 
the Thomson-Houston armature is built on the same prin- 
ciple as the earth, as it has the same shape. 

BRANTFORD, Can. Jan. 12, 1886. Yours, M.E. P. 

ANSWER.—The author of the article referred to did not 
exactly intend that it should be taken au sérieuw.—Ebs. 
E. W. 
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A Reversible Microphone. 





A instrument that will make the “ walk of a fly seem 
like the tramp of an elephant” is something of a marvel 
even in this day of surprises. Such an instrument the 
microphone is said to be. The point has not been clearly 
demonstrated, but it is reasonable to suppose that like 
the telescope this wonderful invention is reversible. If 
it is not it is a mistake. It is behind the age, and the 
man who devoted his years to its perfection has wasted 
his time. There’s too much fuss in the world already, 
and people are not going to fret themselves to death 
to increase the babel. What the great American 
public now demands is a diminisher of sound, not 
a magnifier. Is the microphone a diminisher? If 
it makes the ‘‘ walk of a fly seem like the tramp of 
an elephant,” does it also, by changing ends, make 
the tramp of the elephant seem like the walk ofa fly? By 
putting the eye to the small end of the telescope one gets 
a near view of distant objects, and by looking through the 
large end sees near objects at a distance, mellowed, as it 
were, into a kind of enchanting indistinctness. Now, 
persons who heard on festive occasions the tread of the 
late lamented Jumbo did not perceive even in it much en- 
chantment or indistinctness. Of course the microphone 
would have made every footfall of that lordly brute sound 
like the boom of a Krupp gun, which would not have been 
pleasant at close quarters, and, on the other hand, if re- 
versible, would have made the patter of his pedal extrem- 
ities fall upon the ear as gently as dew falls upon the 
mown grass, 

If the microphone, therefore, is surely reversible, it is 
beyond doubt an instrument of great possibilities, and the 
inventor is entitled not only to his reward in this world, 
but to a large amount of consideration in the next. Let 
us note some of its uses. What father would be without 
one? By adjusting it to his earin the witching hour of 
night, when all the house is aroused by the howling of an 
obstreperous chip of the old block, he can sleep on in 
peace. The infantile blasts from the cradle organ will 
sound to him as sweet as the coo of adove. The feline 
rehearsals on the front stoop will no more disturb him 
than the chirp of the cricket on the hearth, and the cats 
will become so disheartened at their fruitless appeals for 
bootjack applause that they will go home in respectable 
disgust and indefinitely postpone their concert. The ma- 
tutinal rattle of the milkman’s cans will seem like the tin- 
tinnabulations of some modern backyard poet; and 


Wl 


**Salathiel; Salathiel! You Salathiel! get up and start 
the fire” will incline him to dream of angel voices. 

In the regular use of the reversible microphone care 
would have to be observed in its adjustment, for if by 
mistake the wrong end should be applied to the ear the 
shock would be tremendous. Imagine a score or more of 
elephants prancing up and down the window pane! Or, 
to get nearer home, think of one or two of the beasts 
tramping persistently over the bridge of your nose while 
you lie abed in the morning! Of course, they would not 
be real elephants—no man’s nose, not even a Roman nose, 
will stand a real live elephant—but one would as soon be 
killed as frightened to death. And nobody will deny that 
a common house fly with the tramp of an elephant is not 
to be sneezed at—when he gets on one’s nose. The mos- 
quito, being just now out of season, should, perhaps, not 
be molested by unkind allusions ; but if it were July and 
you could microphone one of the “‘ foreigners” as he sings 
you awake about midnight, it would be beclearly demon- 
strated that the gentleman from Jersey has a voice equal 
to some half dozen wild Western tornadoes. Of course, 
his approach under such circumstances would mean a 
precipitate departure for the cellar. 

But such calamities as these would in a short while be 
looked upon as concomitants of this enlightened civiliza- 





tion, and attract no more notice than a steamboat collision 
or a dynamite explosion. At any rate, an occasional ver- 
dict of ‘‘ death from accidental microphoning” should not 
deter the public from using an instrument which, when 
properly applied, would make the tramp of an elephant 
seem like the walk of a fly, or turn an ear-splitting chorus 
into a solo.—N. Y. Tribune. 
— — +e @ ese. -—— 
The Bain Electric Lighting System. 

The system of are and incandescent lighting illustrated 
and described on this page is the invention of Mr, Forée 
Bain, of Chicago, and is one in many respects worthy of 
special notice. 

The generator, as the most cursory glance at Figs. 1, 2 
and 3 will indicate, possesses novel features of a mechani- 





Fic. 1.—THE BAIN DYNAMO. 


cal and electrical nature. The inventor's object has been 
to couple the coils on the armature so as to realize the-full 
effect of their producing power, and to reduce the internal 
resistance at the same time. It is well known, says Mr. 
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Bain, that batteries differing in electromotive force will not 
work economically in the same circuit, as those of a higher 
E, M. F., are found in practice to be reduced in efficiency by 
those of alower E. M. F., the work performed in the latter 
raising them to an equal potential, notwithstanding the 
theory to the contrary. The resultant current is found to 
approach the mean instead of the sum of the electromotive 
forces. If for chemical batteries, argues Mr. Bain, be 
substituted coils on an armature (as in the Gramme type), 
and those coils so connected be passed through magnetic 
fields, the lines cf force varying from zero to the 
maximum, it will appear that the E. M. F. of each indi- 
vidual coil will be in proportion to the number of lines of 
force under which it passes, or the E. M. F. isin propor- 
tion to the density of the magnetism nearest such coil, 
supposing, of course, the speed to be the same for each 
coil. Hence we would have currents produced from each 
coil decreasing directly as the magnetism decreases. Now 
as these coils are connected in series, the current from the 
coils generating the higher E. M. F. must pass through 
those of a lower E. M. F., with the defect as before 
stated. 

The connections and commutations of the circuits are 
such in the Bain dynamo that the current from the coils 
in fields of higher strength which are in series is split and 











passed through fields of lower strength in parallel, by 
which means the internal resistance is greatly reduced and 
the fall of potential in the coils of higher strength is so 
slight as to hardly affect their efficiency. When coils are 
generating currents of equal E. M. F. they are in series ; 
and when a pair of coils approach and are about to pass the 
neutral line, and for a short time after passing the neutral 
line, they are disconnected from the main circuit and con- 
nected together so as to oppose each other. By this means 
the discharge of the coils at the commutators and brushes 
is prevented, and sparking is suppressed, and the coils 
are not included in the main circuit when not contributing 
toit. 

The armature is of the disc form, It is built of uni- 
forma width (2 inches) in all sizes, but varies in diameter. 
The larger dynamos have two and three armatures con- 
nected in series, but these have only one commutator, 
The armature runs without noise, the spaces between the 
coils being filled in with wooden blocks held on by hav- 
ing portions of the coil wound around them. In con- 
structing the armature, a spider having six arms and 
turned flat at the peripheries of the arm is mounted ona 
special lathe, with two discs, one on each side of the spider. 
The discs are the size in diameter of the core to be 
wound. Wrought iron ribbon one inch wide and one 
twentieth thick is wound on the spider very tightly, anda 
strip of paper is wound on at the same time, parallel 
with the iron ribbon. By this means each and every 
convolution of iron ribbon is insulated from its neighbor, 
When the desired diameter is reached, three layers 
of iron wire are tightly drawn and wound over 
the whole. This wire is put on hot, and on be- 
ginning to cool is soldered into a solid band. It is 
thus held as firmly and strongly on the spider as if it were 
one piece. It will be seen that there are no nuts, bolts, 
screws or wedges used in the construction. Six coils of 
wire, seven layers deep in every case, are now wound on 
the armature core. Between the coils are placed wedge- 
shaped blocks half an inch thick, coming out flush with 
the coils. The blocks have grooves cut into them deep 
enough for one layer of wire and about five-eighths of an 
inch wide, into which are wound part of the coil on each 
side. The object of the blocks, as above intimated, is to 
make an even cross section of the armature, in order that 
it shall not beat the air with the coils. 

After the coils are wound on, they are connected in 
pairs, opposite coils constituting a pair; but they differ 
essentially from all other dynamos in that both unlike ends 








FIG. 4.—BAIN ARC LAMP. 


of the coils are connected together into loops, and these 
loops are tapped on each side by wires which are carried 
to the sections onthe commutator. By this means the 
coils are never on open circuit, even when disconnected 
from the main circuit. 

The field of the Bain dynamo is made entirely of cast 
iron, and consists chiefly of two pieces exactly alike held 
together by two rings which are also secured to the feet 
by means of one bolt through each ring, there being a ring 
at eachend, These are the only bolts in the whole ma- 
chine, which they serve to hold together while securing it to 
the base, as seen in Fig. 8. In manufacturing these dyna- 
mos, the entire ‘‘ scale” is removed from the iron, as the 
scale acts as a magnetic shield and necessitates the ex- 
penditure of a greater quantity of current for the satura- 
tion of a given piece of iron. When the castings come 
from the foundry, the edges where the large pieces join at 
the yoke are planed off. They are then clamped together 
and ‘‘chucked” in the lathe. The bearing supports are bored 
out, after which the work is mounted on a boring bar 
which also serves for a mandrel, avd the entire casting is 
turned up froma common centre. The pole pieces are 
bored out by an automatic boring‘ bar on which it 
is now mounted, and when it comes from the lathe 





it goes to the planer, It is finished in the lathe 
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with a single chucking. The planer work does not occupy 
a very long time. The rings and feet are bolted together 
and bored out so as to clamp over the ends of the two 
castings, and the entire field is ready to be japanned. The 
castings are japanned ali over, to prevent rusting and 
sweating under the coils. In this manner the field is com- 
pleted entirely by machinery. The joint where the two 
field pieces are brought together is thoroughly covered by 
the large rings at each end, the superficial contact of the 
rings being so great that the yokes of the magnets at the 


joint are perfectly neutral, there being no ‘* consequent | 


point ” and loss of magnetism. 

When it is desired to take the armature out, the only 
thing necessary is to remove the two bolts, turn the field 
one-quarter around, remove the rings and lift off one- 
half of the field. Fig. 8 shows the machine in this condi- 
tion, The pieces cannot be put back incorrectly. 

The bearing supports are cast integral with the field, 
being, in fact, part of it. Boxes fit into the same, which 
act also as dowels, to prevent any lateral displacement of 
the parts. The bearings are firm and rigid; the boxes are 
easily renewed when necessity requires it. The field is 
turned out so as to be nearly three-quarters of an inch 
larger in extreme diameter than the armature, to allow 
for expansion as well as any slight displacement that 
might occur due to centrifugal motion. 

In this construction ef the field magnets, it would appear 
that the lines of force are directly concentrated on the 
armature, and are not deflected by the superfluous iron of 
other portions of the dynamo, The field pieces are dupli- 
cates in every respect, and hence the magnetic density of 
the poles is exactly equal,a point sometimes overlooked 
by dynamo builders. The cores of the field magnets are 
very heavy, but the pole pieces are usually thin, not over 
half an inch in any case, the object being to saturate the 
iron evenly without creating a reaction by the develop- 
ment of an opposite internal pole, as would be the case 
were the iron too heavy or too thick to be thoroughly 
saturated. 

The wires from the armature to the commutator are 
carried through grooves cut into the shaft, over which is 
secured a thimble which constitutes the bearing at the 
commutator end. The commutator is easily accessible. 
Any of the sections may be removed from the commuta- 
tor without disturbing the connections, and can be easily 
and quickly replaced without fear of mistake. 

The are lamp, Fig. 4, of the Bain system is of the 
clutch type, and, except in a few mechanical details, does 
not materially differ from others in the same category. 
The incandescent lamp, Fig. 5, has not yet been put on 
the market. Its novelty consists in the manner of con- 
necting the filament with the leading-in wires, and in the 
material of which the filament is composed.' Mr. Bain has 
not patented either the manner of connection or the 
process of manufacture, preferring to keep them secret. 
The holder is made almost entirely of wood, and while 
presenting a handsome appearance, has the essential 
quality of cheapness. 

The Bain system was employed to light the last Chicago 
Exposition, using 150 arc lights, and the illumination was 
very satisfactory to all concerned. There was not a single 
extinction due to failure of electrical apparatus, Patents 
broadly covering the method of connecting the armature 
have been secured all over the civilized world, and in ad- 
dition about twenty patents have been issued in the 
United States covering details of manufacture and con- 
struction. Theinventor of all is Mr. Forée Bain. The rea- 
son why so little has lately been heard of this system is the 
death of Capt. A. E. Goodrich, who owned the factory and 
system in about equal shares with Mr. Bain. Since Capt. 
Goodrich’s death the factory has stood idle, and his whole 
interest is now for sale. It appears not at all unlikely 
that it will soon find a purchaser and the system be again 
brought prominently before the public. The factory, it 
may be mentioned, is a five story and basement brick 
building, 50 x 100 feet, corner of Franklin and Illinois 
streets, Chicago, fitted throughout with machinery, some 
of which has been specially designed for the manufacture 
of the system. Its capacity is a 40-arc light plant, com- 
plete, every working day. 
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An Electric Supper. 





On New Year’s Eve last Mr. Wm. J. Hammer, of 
Newark, N. J., and well known in connection with the 
Edison Company, gave a dinner to a number of his old 
classmates, which, for novelty and surprising effect, 
stands as unique in its way. Various accounts appeared 
in the papers at the time, but they were very wild and 
wide of the mark. 

The guest, when he stepped on the stairs leading to the 
front door, rang the bell and lighted three electric lamps 
by so doing, and when he entered the door and divested 
himself of his coat and hat, he was invited to touch a little 
button and have his boots shined by electricity. He was 
soon forced to let go the button and remove his under. 
standings. He was then invited to take a seat, and as he 
did so a dunce’s cap dropped on his head, and this harm- 
less act was the means of putting life into four gongs, a 
triangle, a tambourine and drum. The silver lemonade 
pitcher was so connected up as to render it unsafe to pour 
outa drink. The musician of the class was invited to seat 


himself at the piano and start up some of the old tunes, 
but when he had played one of the verses about half way 
through, there emanated from that bewitched instrument 
a conglomeration of sounds that drowned the voices of the 
singers and startled the neighborhood. The visitors were 
then treated to a display of electric experiments, and re- 
volving Geissler tubes illuminated the rooms with beauti- 
ful colors. The display was under the direction of Mr. 
Hammer and Prof. Geo. C. Sonn. The members of the 
class were then escorted to another room where an electric 
supper had been prepared, presided over by Jupiter, who 
in full dress suit sat at the head of the table and shouted 
by means of a small phonograph inside of his anatomy, 
‘* Welcome, Society of Seventy-seven and their friends, to 
Jove’s festive board.” The menu was as follows: “ Elec- 
tric Toast,” ‘‘ Wizard Pie,” ‘‘Sheol Pudding,” ‘‘Tele- 
graph Cake,” ‘‘ Thunderbolt Pudding,” ‘“‘ Magnetic Cake,” 
‘‘Menlo Park Fruit,” ‘‘ Incandescent Lemonade,” ‘‘ Elec- 
tric Coffee,” ‘‘ Electric Cigars,” and music by Professor 
Mephistopheles’ Electric Orchestra. Promptly at 12 
o’clock, and as the year 1885 faded away, the thunder- 
bolt pudding exploded, the sheol pudding blazed forth 
red and green fire, illuminating the room; the telegraph 











Fic. 5.—BArIn INCANDESCENT LAMP. 


cake clicked messages, bells rang inside the pastry, incan- 
descent lamps burned under the lemonade, while the cof- 
fee and toast made by electricity was rapidly ‘‘ absorbed.” 
The magnetic cake disappeared, the wizard pie vanished, 
Jupiter raised a glass labeled ‘‘ Jersey Lightning” to his 
lips and began to imbibe. 

The effect was astonishing. His eyes turned green, his 
nose assumed the color of a genuine toper, the electric 
diamonds in his shirt bosom blazed forth in all their glory 
and he shouted phonographically *‘ Happy New Year ! 
Happy New York.” When the wires were removed from 
his head and hands he became more gentle. The lights 
were then extinguished, and Mr. Hammer gave an illus- 
tration of the Bartholdi statue when completed. In the 
centre of the table was placed a miniature statue, and in 
its head there was placed an incandescent lamp, about as 
large as an ordinary sized bean, and this small lamp was 
of sufficient power to light a good-sized room. At the 
conclusion of the supper speeches were delivered by Mr. 
Hammer and others. ‘ 

The last, but not less interesting display of the evening 
took place in front of the house, when rockets and Roman 
candles were sent up by electricity. At an early hour of 
the morning the visitors departed, wishing Mr. Hammer a 
Happy New Year and voting the entire affair a success. 
Among the curiosities displayed was a collection of in- 
candescent lamps, said to be the largest in the world and 
numbering between two and three hundred gathered from 
all over Europe and this country. 

Little Miss May Hammer was dressed as the Goddess of 
Electricity, with tiny Edison lamps in her hair, also as 
earrings and breastpin, and held a wand surmounted by a 
star containing a tiny lamp. Altogether Mr. Hammer 
succeeded in convincing his friends that there was more 
in electricity than they had dreamed of. 








Incandescent Lighting at Topeka, Kan. 





The Topeka, Kan., Commonwealth appears to be ‘‘ feel- 


ing good” over its new electric light plant. In the course . 


of a long article on the subject, it, remarks: We desire 
more particularly to say that this system is more simple 
and more easily understood than any other. As an in- 
stance, Mr. Bernard, who put in our plant, gave twenty 
minutes’ instructions to our pressman, and that was all 
that was necessary. It was started up about2P.M. At 
5:30 the pressman, in addition to his regular duties, had 
charge of the whole matter till morning, Mr. Bernard 
only looking in a few minutesati1P.M. There is no other 
system in use where the expert would dare to leave the ap- 
paratus in charge of a man who had never before seen a 
dynamo. 

It will be seen from this that there is no extra expense 
in employing extra men. Any one with a half hour’s in- 
struction can attend to all that is necessary to be done. 

To show that there is no expense to speak of in running 
a plant, we will state that we have a letter from R. J. Oli- 
phant, of Oswego, New York, who is in a business similar 
to our own, in which he says : 

The Consolidated electric light plant which was erected 
in my establishment has given the very best satisfaction. 
The dynamo and lights have run ten months with little, if 
any, attention. 

There is no perceptible wear on the commutator, the 
brushes have not been changed, and I have not spent $1 
for repairs on the dynamo. 

I consider it cheaper than gas, and the light much more 
desirable. 

We cannot close this article without a reference to E. G. 
Bernard, the gentleman who has put the plant in. He is 
thoroughly posted in his profession, is a thorough gentle- 
man, and we commend him to all who desire estimates 
made or to acquire a knowledge of the subject. 

Again we invite those who have not seen any light of 
this kind to visit this office; and, also, those who have 
seen other systems, and let them compare our light with 
that of other plants. Especially we invite the members of 
the State Board of Charities, who have been for some time 
investigating this subject. 
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Electric Lighting at Troy, N. Y. 





The new station at Troy, N. Y., has been started up 
under most favorable auspices, according to the local 
papers. 

The new two-story brick building of the company is 
situated at the southeast corner of: River and Liberty 
streets. The structure covers the entire lot, fifty feet 
front on River street and extending to the alley between 
River and First streets. Above the roof is a brick tower 
or chimney 130 feet high, 

On the first floor are the boiler room and the machine 
room. The boiler room is 38 x 47 feet, and contains three: 
150 horse-power steel boilers, which are connected with 
the brick chimney by an iron smoke-flue five feet in 
diameter. The steam from the boilers is collected into one’ 
large pipe, from which it is distributed to the several! 
engines. In one corner of the boiler room is the wire: 
tower, through which the wires are introduced into the 
building, and in which are the lightning-arresters. Near 
the wire tower is a large Worthington steam pump, which 
draws water from the river through 560 feet of eight-inch 
pipe. The pump has a capacity of 15,000 gallons an hour.. 
Great care has been taken to maintain the supply of feed. 
water for the boilers, three different methods being ready 
for use—by an injector, by a special pump, and, in case of 
an emergency, by the Worthington pump. The company 
uses a low grade of fuel, consisting of coal dust and soft 
coal in equal proportions, and of which the daily con- 
sumption is now about ten tons. 

The machine room is 47 X< 88 feet, and 16 feet from 
floor to ceiling. Itis occupied entirely by the engines 
and dynamos with necessary attachments. In the 
east end of the room is placed a Coutie compound engine 
of 150 horse-power, and used for driving the two Brush 
dynamos by a shaft that revolves three hundred times a 
minute. These dynamos furnish the light now in use on 
the streets, each having a capacity of sixty-five lights. 
This engine also supplies the commercial arc lights of the 
Weston system, now in use in the hotels and stores of the 
city. The Weston dynamo which supplies these lights is 
of fifty-light capacity. 

The section of the room nearest River street is occupied 
by the incandescent plant. Three fifty horse-power 
“Straightline” engines, built at Syracuse, stand on the 
south side of the room, each making 275 revolutions a 
minute. Each engine is belted to a four-inch ‘‘ jack-shaft” 
in the middle of the room, andlying east and west. Each 
section of the shaft carries four pulleys, and each pulley 
drives a Weston dynamo of 115-light capacity. The sec- 
tions of shaft and the engines are so arranged that either 
engine may be made to run any section of shafting, and 
in case of accident to an engine the reserve power of the 
remaining engines is ample to carry the entire load. The 
wires leading from the dynamos are led under the floor to 
a trough along the north side of the building and run 
through the trough tothe switch-board. Theswitch-board 
has forty-eight wire connections. In case a dynamo be- 
come disabled, another may be instantly substituted. Near 
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the compound engine stands the feed-water heater, in 
which the exhaust steam from the ‘‘ Straightline” engines 
is utilized to heat to the boiling point the feed-water for 
the boilers. 

There are 120 arc lights in operation on the streets, and 
a few more will be put up under the present contract with 
the city. These lights are furnished by two machines. 
The company is supplying 500 incandescent lights, eight 
moguls and thirty-two commercial arc lights. The city 
pays thirty-six cents a night for each lamp used. This is 
said to be a lower price than is paid in any other city. The 
city lamps are lighted from sunset till suurise. The com- 
pany receives thirty-eight cents for arc lights for private 
customers, for from one hour before sunset to 8 o’clock P. 
M., and forty-three cents for a lamp from sunset till mid- 
night, on yearly contracts. There is sufficient space unoc- 
cupied on the first floor of the company’s building for a 
250 horse-power compound engine, another section of 
shaft and five more sixty-five-light dynamos, a sufficient 
plant with which to light the entire city. 

On the second floor of the company’s building are the 
offices and store-rooms. In the office is placed a reading 
steam gauge, which gives a continuous record of the steam 
pressure day and night. The large store-rooms contain 
racks and globes, incandescent lamps, boxes of carbons, 
coils of wire and all the supplies necessary for keeping the 
establishment in good order. The company is now burn- 
ing more than 10,000 carbons a month. The repair shop 
is also on the second floor, adjoining a room for the em- 
ployés. 

The company has a capital stock of $150,000. The 
officers are: A. E. Powers, President; Samuel Fostcr, 
Vice-President, and George H. Morrison, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and they also constitute the present board of 
directors. The general manager is Joseph A. Powers, a 
practical electrician, who is assisted by F. A. Cheney as 
superintendent, William Macrea, chief engineer, and W. 
Wagoner, assistant engineer. Eight men are employed 
about the establishment. The work of the company has 
been extremely well done. 
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The Empire Steam Pump. 








A notable new pump is that known as the *‘ Surprise,” 
the most prominent peculiarities of which are its auto- 
matic valve gear and quick return plunger, which moves 
down at a given speed, but returns much more quickly. 
Its steam valve is operated without the aid of tappets, 
compound levers, or metallic connections of any kind. 

It neither strikes a blow nor operates suddenly upon the 
plunger. The piston cushions noiselessly upon steam at 





Fic. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PUMP. 


the end of each stroke, recedes gradually for an instant 
until the water valve closes, and then completes its stroké; 
this cushioning upon the steam allows of the pump being 
driven at great speed without danger of hammering. 
There is no outside moving gear or delicate adjustment, 
the only visible moving part being a portion of the piston 
rod, and even this when necessary can be inclosed. 

In the steam chest there are but two pieces—shown in 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of Fig. 2, No. 1 being a sectional elevation 
through the entire pump—a slide valve and a differential 
piston to move the valve, these constituting the whole 
valve gear. The steam piston and water plunger are cast 
in one piece of steel or composition, as shown in No. 2. 
The stuffing boxes and water valve seats are made of com- 
position. The links and bolts holding the valve caps are 
steel, and all other bolts are case-hardened. These caps can 


the valves whenever necessary. Although having but two 
water valves, the pump possesses the same advantages, as 


pump, by reason of the quick return of the plunger 
and the creating of a partial vacuum on both the up 
and down stroke. The quick return movement of the 
piston prevents any vibration or quake, such as usually 
accompanies quick reciprocating motion. The pump being 
vertical, there is no wear to the cylinder or piston oc- 
casioned by the weight of the piston, and all foreign sub- 
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Fic. 2.—SEcTIONAL ELEVATION, 


stances pass under or over the plunger, thereby preventing 
all abrasions or cutting, so destructive in many other 
styles of pumps. The arrangement of the parts is such 
that there can be no such thing as dead centres, and hence 
it can be run at one stroke per minute if desired. The 
pump is so made that the water cylinder may be changed, 
at a trifling cost, in accordance with the work to be 
done. : 

The pump is manufactured by the Empire Steam Pump 
Co., at whose office, 12 Cortlandt street, this city, one may 
be seen in operation. 

This pump is specially useful in electric light stations, 
and has already been put in several of them. The United 
States Illuminating Company, the United States Electric 
Lighting Company and the new Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany at Hoboken have lately put in one each of the No. 3 
size. 

— 


The Goodsell Suit against The Western Union. 

As President of and the person most largely interested 
in the National Associated Press, James H. Goodsell made 
a contract with the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany for the transmission and dissemination of news 
gathered by him and his agents. A few days after the 
contract went into operation the Atlantic & Pacific 
Company fell into the control of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, whi¢h assumed all its obligations. The 
Western Union Company demanded higher rates of toll 
than were specified in the contract. Goodsell refused to 
pay them, and the service was discontinued. Goodsell 
soon afterward brought a suit for $22,000, which he 
claimed the Western Union Company had collected on 
bis account, and for $650,000 as damages for breach of 
contract. The case was tried before ex-Judge James C. 
Spencer as Referee. He gave judgment for Goodsell, fix- 
ing on $16,000 as the sum collected by the Western Union 
for him, and on $220,000 as the measure of his damages 
through the breaking up of his business. 

The Western Union Company appealed, and the General 
Term of the Superior Court on Jan. 28 ordered a new trial 
on the question of the damages for the breach of contract, 
holding that the Referee had not fully considered all the 
contingencies growing out of the character of the business 
of the National Associated Press and the whims of custo- 
mers likely to be affected by the chance to get better or 
cheaper news service than it offered. As to the claim of 
Mr. Goodsell for money collected by the Western Union, 
the General Term affirmed the judgment. 
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Navigable Balloons. 
The military balloon recently devised by General Thayer 
which is made dependent for its power upon electricity 
supplied from two wires along which the balloon is guided, 





be easily and quickly removed, thus permitting access to 


is practicable, to judge from the recent experiments of 


respects a steady flow, as the ordinary double-acting 


Captains Renard and Krebs of the French Aimy. The 
motor employed by them was a Gramme dynamo-electric 
machine making 3000 revolutions a minute, and develop- 
ing 9 horse-power. The current actuating the machine 
was furnished bya battery which constitutes the most 
interesting feature in the installation, but the arrange- 
ment of which is kept secret. To measure the velocities 
Captain Renard employed a sort of aérial log formed of a 
small balloon of goldbeater’s skin, and filled with 120 litres 
of common gas. This was held in equilibrium in the air, 
attached to the end of a silk thread 100 metres in length, 
and wound onareel. To measure the speed, one end of 
the thread is wound round the finger, the time is noted 
when the balloon log is liberated, and the relative 
movement is recorded by the unwinding of the thread 
from the reel. When the distance of 100 metres is 
traversed, a slight shock is felt on the finger holding 
the silk, and the moment is noted when this shock 
is felt. The time is thus recorded that the balloon 
has required to traverse 100 metres. On one occasion 
the speed of the wind was from 8 metres to 3.50 metres 
per second. The balloon left Chalais, carrying three per- 
sons, at 4:25 p. M., the sky being cloudy. It was steered 
against the wind, and at 5 Pp. M., arrived over the Ile de 
Billancourt, with a speed of 6 metres per second, the Paris 
fortifications being reached at 5:12 P.M. Atthis moment 
M, Renard gave the order to return, which was done, and 
the balloon reached its point of departure in 11 minutes, 
while the outward journey had occupied 47 minutes. The 
maximum height attained was 400 metres. The day fol- 
lowing, the same voyage was repeated in the presence of 
the Minister of War and the President of the Committee 
of Fortifications. | There appears little doubt that M. 
Renard’s experiments, so far as they went, were a com- 
plete success. The Minister of War has ordered the con- 
struction of a much larger balloon for conducting experi- 
ments on a more extensive scale; these will take place in 
the near future. : 
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The Cornelius Single-Valve Automatic Engine. 





The high duty which high-speed automatic engines have 
been shown capable of performing has had rather a ten- 
dency to a multiplication of the number of parts employed. 
This defect has been recognized by many engineers, 
and recently attempts have been made to reduce the num- 
ber of parts, especially of the valve mechanism, and still 
retain an automatic action. 

Working on these lines, Mr. James Cornelius, of the Puri- 
tan Iron Works, of Brooklyn, has constructed the engine 
which is illustrated in the accompanying engraving, and 
which constitutes a single-valve automatic engine. The gov- 
ernor employed is of the Allen principle, which shortens or 
lengthens the stroke of the valve to produce the power 
required, and makes it perfectly automatic. 

The connecting rods, valve rods and piston are made of 
hemmered steel and the crank and cross-head pins are of 
rcast steel to insure the best possible results. The cylinder 
is covered with molded lagging held by two brass bands. 

The guide bars are cast solid with the bed, and motion 
blocks pass over each end thereby preventing any unequal 
wear, the ends of the same dipping in oil at every revolu- 
tion. The main bearing, an important part of every en- 





THE CORNELIUS ENGINE. 


gine, is sectional and built diagonally, with babbitt metal 
at the top and bottom and with best gun metal outside, 
set up by means of set screws which make it adjustable. 
The eccentric is coupled to one end of a quadrant or link, 
the other end working ona pivot. The valve rod is con- 
nected to the same by means of a sliding bleck which is 
actuated by the governor. The engine is designed to run 
at high speed, having a piston velocity of 400 feet per 
minute. It is well fitted throughout and is evidently 
capable of good service in electric lighting. 
—_————_2-e- |] oo 


The Effect of Higher Telephone Rates. 





As already stated, says the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
there has been a material falling off in the number of sub- 
scribers of the New England Company, since the advance 
in rates. In St. Albans, Burlington, St. Johnsbury, and 
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other principal towns and cities of Vermont, which form- 
erly had 200 to 300 subscribers each, the telephone business 
has been entirely wiped out. In New Hampshire two-thirds 
of the business has been similarly extinguished. Concord, 
which formerly had 300 subscribers, has now less than 
100. Manchester, which once had 450, now has about 200; 
and the telephone business of other New Hampshire towns 
and cities has shrunk in like proportion. 

Eastern Massachusetts has stood the advance fairly well, 
but in Western Massachusetts there has been a large 
falling off in the number of subscribers. Holyoke has de- 
creased from 400 to less than 200. Springfield and North 
Adams have had a similar loss, 

In Maine, such places as Rockland, Gardiner, Belfast and 
Auburn have lost fully two-thirds of their subscribers. 
The total lors of subscribers by the New England Tele- 
phone Company as a direct result of raising their rate has 
been over 3,000. 


porwr =~ 


The Meeting of the New England Stockholders, 

At the meeting of the stockholders of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, at Jackson Hall, Lo- 
well, Thursday afternoon, Jan. 25, John J. Pickman pre- 
sided, and Charles L. Knapp was secretary. There were 
about seventy-five persons present. President Sherwin and 
Messrs. Ayer, Parker and Glidden, of the board of directors 
of the New England Company, were in attendance. Pres- 
ident Sherwin said that, although the concession was not all 
that he would desire, the Bell Company had shown some 
slight concessions during the year, and, on the whole, he 
deemed it best to recommend the concession to be acted on 
next week. The stockholders’ meeting of the New 
England Company is to be held in New York Feb. 2, to 
act on the subject of issuing not exceeding $1,000,000 in 
preferred stock in 10,000 shares, and to act on the agree- 
ment by a committee of the directors of the New England 
with the Bell Company. Remarks expressive of the 
feeling that the Bell Company has got the better of the 
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Fic. 10.—BuTTON TELEPHONE—SECONDARY CELL. 


New England by the contract made, and giving state- 
ments concerning the relative position of the two com- 
panies, were made by Messrs. J. N, Marshall, George A. 
Marden, F. F. Greenhalge, Dr. M. G. Parker, Charles A. 
Glidden, William H. Ward, James W. Bennett and others. 
Mr. Frederick Ayer discouraged any hasty or ill-advised 
action, on the ground that nothing could be gained by it. 
If anything was likely to be made by the New England 
Company, it was argued by several speakers, whose re- 
marks were applauded, it went to the construction ac- 
count of the Bell Company. The royalties paid the Bell 
Company, it was said in response to an inquiry, were for 
its patent, and the question as to what it would be paid for 
when its patent expired was answered by one stockholder, 
who responded, ‘‘for the use of its instruments, etc.” 
The following resolution introduced by C, L. Knapp was 
adopted : 

** Resolved, That the stockholders of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, assembled, do hereby 
and at this time express our dissatisfaction at the pro- 
posed plan of concession, as set forth in a circular by 
the president of this company to the  stock- 
holders under date of Jan. 15, 1886, and that, we, being 
fully satisfied of his careful inquiry and explanation for 
the president and directors of the company, do recom- 
mend to our fellow stockholders to vote against its passage 
in the meeting to be held in New York City next Tuesday.” 

There was but one dissenting vote to the passage 
of the resolution. On motion of Dr. H. J. Smith, a com- 
mittee was chosen to form a plan of organization for pur- 
poses of protection, consisting of the chairman, secretary 
and Mr. Garity. Messrs. Joshua N. Marshall, George A. 
Marden and F. F. Greenhalge were constituted a commit- 
tee to confer with the American Bell Company, with a 
view of obtaining further concessions. The president and 
secretary were, on motion of Mr. Glidden, instructed to 
attend the stockholders’ meeting in New York and care 
for the proxies. There were heated remarks made by 
some speakers in the discussion. Mr. James W. Bennett 
compared the American Bell Company and the New Eng- 
land Company to father and son, and said that he never 
before heard in Massachusetts of a father eating his son. 

Another meeting was held in Lowell on Saturday, to 
which the following dispatch refers: ‘‘ Messrs. Marden, 
Green, Holmes and Marshall, the committee appointed at 
the recent meetiag of the New England Telephone Com- 
pany stockholders to wait upon the American Bell direc- 


tors and request further concession, performed that duty 
to-day, Jan. 30. Among the directors of the parent com- 
pany whom the Lowell delegates met were Messrs. Forbes, 
Bowditch and Corcoran. A general discussion of the con- 
cession followed, the Bell directors asserting that the stock- 
holders of the New England Comapny did not seem to be 
aware that a preferred stock was being created for them 
which would give them 3} per cent. per annum. The conces- 
sion already granted $24,000 from the year’s profits of the 
American Bell Company, and by examining the contract 
any stockholder would see that the loss to the American 
Bell Company would annually increase. Reference was 
also made to the inflated condition of the New England 
companies when the consolidation was effected, Taking 
this for his text; one of the Lowell committee dwelt on 
the original extent of the American Bell plant before the 
consolidation, and the enormous inflated value placed 





































































































Fic. 9.—BuTTON TELEPHONE—DIAGRAM OF CIRCUIT. 


upon it by its directors when the contract for consolidation 
was drawn. Notsatisfied with receiving a large portion of 
the stock in payment for the license to do the business, the 
American Bell Company charges the New England com- 
pany a royalty on each instrument, thus making a double 
profit. Being asked if the New England stockholders 
desired the American Bell Company to withdraw its recent 
proposition of a concession, the Lowel) delegates said they 
had no authority todo so, but they would insist that a 
larger dividend should be allowed the New England stock- 
holders. Before withdrawing the committee were in- 
formed that while the American Bell Company could not 
make any further concession at present, the directors felt 
that there was a grievance which they would endeavor to 
remedy. Some of the committee, while acknowledging 
that they had not gained any temporary advantage by the 
conference, said the American Bell Company would not 



































































































































Fie. 12.—BuUuTTON TELEPHONE—COMPLETE SYSTEM. 


ignore the New England stockholders in the future. Pre- 
vious to the meeting of Thursday the company imagined 
that but few persons were dissatisfied with the concession, 
but the united action of that day convinced them that if 
they desired to retain public favor some consideration 
should be paid the protest.” 
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The Electric Light in Surgery. 
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An electric light inside the hip bone of a man is an un- 
usual] spectacle, and yet it was witnessed last week at the 
Postgraduate Medical School], in East Twentieth street, 
this city. The light was used in an operation to cure hip 
disease. A student, 22 years old, in the college of Bur- 
lington, Vt., slipped on the pavement about two months ago 
and strained his thigh. He soon lost the use of his left leg 
and suffered excruciating pain. He came to New York, 
was placed on a cot in the Postgraduate Hospital, and 








Dr. J. Milton Roberts, a Professor in the institution, per- 
formed on him a remarkable operation. 

The young man was put under the influence of ether, 
and Dr. Roberts, with a scalpel, laid barea portion of the 
hip bone about three inches wide. ‘Then he called into 
play the bone cutting machine, invented by himself, and 
called the electro-osteotome. It is worked by an elec- 
tric battery and can revolve surgical instruments 12,000 
revolutions, if necessary, in one minute, 

The doctor attached a small drill to the instrument and 
cut out portions of the hip bone up to its head, a distance 
of four inches. These pieces of bone under the micro- 
scope showed disease. The doctor then used still larger 
drills until there was a space large enough to admit the 
entrance of a man’s finger. He now wanted to see the 
exact condition of affairs inside of the bone. Todo so he 
used a novelty for this class of work—a tiny incandescent 
electric light, about as big as a pea. This Dr. Roberts 
introduced inside of the passage in the bone, and the 
several flashes of light enabled him to see just where the 
diseased bone was. Then he took up his drill again and 
cut out the diseased bone wherever it was necessary, as 
easily as if the bone were open before him on an oper- 
ating table. Dr. Roberts put in a drainage tube to take 
off diseased matter that might form, sewed up the wound, 
and applied antiseptic bandages. A hypodermic injection 
of murphine was given to the patient, and when he re- 
covered from the effect of the ether he was in a satisfac- 
tory condition, and it is conjectured that he will, in a 
comparatively short time, be able to use his disabled limb. 
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The Button Telephone. 





(Concelnded.) 


Resuming the description of the d’Arsonval button 
telephone system, and passing from the second case, shown 
complete in the diagram Fig. 9, we come to the third 
case, embracing a system wherein an annunciator is em- 
ployed, and whereby either party may call the other. 

The call is made by means of an induction coil, the 
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Fig. 11.—BuTTON TELEPHONE—CELL CONNECTIONS. 


induced current in the coils producing a characteristic 
audible signal, sufficient to be heard at a considerable 
distance. A difficulty at first presents itself. In order to 
call at any instant, it is evidently necessary that the tele- 
phone be in the main line, or that the battery be placed in 
a closed circuit. It is true that the number of wires could 
be increased and the difficulty overcome ; but the problem 
has been solved very ingeniously in the following method, 
suggested by Dr. d’Arsonval before the Académie des 
Sciénces. 

The method consists in employing an electromotive 
force of opposite direction, which equals that of the 
battery, while the currents are passing through the 
coils. This counter-electromotive force is produced by 
four small elements, of which one is shown, full size, in 
Fig. 10. Each element consists of an ebony tube B, filled 
with a moist paste of potash, and of electrodes a a of iron. 
The tube is hermetically closed by a disc of ebony and 
cement c. Such acell can be polarized in a few seconds. 
Four of these cells grouped in series accompany each 
button telephone, as shown in Fig. 11. 

The dispositions of the calling buttons are also shown in 
this figure, while Fig. 12 represents the complete system. 
At the lower left hand corner is shown a diagram view of 
multiple contacts mounted upon the same board with the 
induction cvils. Directly above the same is shown a base 
piece containing, for example, two buttons. Each button 
is rigidly fixed to a plate e or e’, and this plate in its nor- 
mal condition rests upon the contact g org’. When the 
button is pressed it comes into contact with the terminal 
forf’. Above the numerals I. and II. are binding-posts 
a and b and ¢ and d, respectively ; a and e, band g, ¢c and 
e’, and d and g’ are in circuit, the one with the other. 

There is also a binding-post n connected electrically 
with the terminals f and /’, and at the same time with 
the binding-post located directly below, and in circuit 
with the multiple contacts, and with the telephone shown 
at the extreme lower part of the figure. 

Fig. 13 represents a perspective view of the induction 
coils and its accessories. The key of the multiple contact 
serves to close at the same instant the circuit of coarse 
wire upon the coils, including the battery P, Fig. 12, 
and the fine wire, including the telephone receiver. 

Fig. 14 is a perspective view of the several parts of the 
apparatus. In the previous article the button telephone 
represented was of large and clumsy construction. That 
shown in Fig. 15 is one which is of the ordinary size of a 
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push-button apparatus, and the slight change of disposi- 
tion and form is clearly shown. The principles of oper- 
ation are substantially the same, The two coils are shown 
by themselves in Fig. 16. 

A modified form of button telephone, adapted to be sus- 
pended from an object instead of being fixed to the wall, 
is shown in Fig. 17. 

The device comprises two principal parts, I. and III. ; the 
parts IT. and IV. are detail views. In the pear-shaped cas- 
ing C is the permanent magnet A, having coils b; contact 
G opposite the button K, which is pressed upon the spring 
H; and a cap E retaining the diaphragm in the usual man- 
ner. The cylinder M encloses the minute cells before de- 
scribed. The cord S is composed of three wires, 1, 2 and 
3; the two wires 1 and 2 passing to a distant point or sta- 
tion to be called, while the wire 3 passes from the binding- 
post 7’, forms the coils b, and thence goes to the mass of 
the telephone. 

{In other words, the grouping of the circuits is the same 
as shown in Fig. 11. The telephone and the cells are 
constantly in series with the main line; the circuit includ- 





sum send a message all over the island. For instance, a 
person living in Harlem desires to send a message to a 
certain point down-town. There are private telephones in 
drug stores and elsewhere, but he is unacquainted with 
the proprietor or is timid about asking permission to use 
it. At the ‘ pay stations,’ which we intend to establish, 
he can step in and for a fixed sum send his communica- 
tion. It will be received, written out and sealed at the 
other office, up or down-town, as the case may be, and 
sent to the address indicated by messenger. What do you 
think of it?” 

‘‘ A capital idea. If you send a telegraphic dispatch now 








FIGS. 13 AND.14.—BUTTON TELEPHONE—INDUCTION COIL AND COMPLETE APPARATUS. 


ing the button is normally open, and in a derived circuit 
to the terminals r and 7’. 
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The Use of the Telephone in New York. 








In the course of an interview last week on the subject of 
the telephone as patronized in New York City, Mr.Eckert, 
the General Manager of the Metropolitan Company, said : 
‘* When the telephone first came into use, we used to have 
a great deal of unnecessary bother and trouble. A great 
many silly people believed that it was a sort of a huge joke 





FIG. 15. 





| from the lower part of the city to Harlem in the afternoon 
it is generally delivered the next day.” 

**That is it. A dispatch gets to the ends of the conti- 
/nent much more rapidly. We mean business, and shall try 
the experiment at all events. In order to show where 

those ‘ pay stations’ are, we shall print small cards which 
| can be easily carried in the vest pocket, giving their loca- 


‘tion and the charges from one point to another. The 


' scheme has been under consideration for some time, and 
we believe it will work.” 
About fifty thousand conversations take place daily 
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DETAIL VIEWS OF BUTTON TELEPHONE. 


and used it for the purpose of playing all manner of tricks | over the telephone in this city through the exchanges. 


upon their friends and acquaintances. Even many of 
those who were paying for their instruments seemed to 
regard it in that light and used them constantly in every 
idiotic way imaginable. But the novelty has now worn 
off and a call isseldom made for the mere fun of the thing. 
The result is that the operators are not so hard driven as 
they were in the beginning, except for actual business 
purposes. The telephone has come to stay, and the only 
question is what limit should be set to its usefulness and 
employment. Constant improvements are being made in 
its efficiency, and its value is being deraonstrated more and 
more every year. The field of operations in this great city 
is almost boundless. 

‘It is,” continued Mr. Eckert, ‘‘a little premature to 
announce it, because our plans are not yet complete, but I 
will say that the company is now perfecting arrangements 
which, [ think, will prove an advantage to the public as 
well as a benefit to us. We intend, as soon as possible, to 
establish all over the city a number of ‘pay’ telephone 
stations, where a persou may go in and for a stipulated 


There are in addition to the lines of 5,500 subscribers, about 
600 private telephone lines in and around New York. 
9 ++ @ ore 
To Investigate the Pan Electric. 

In the House of Representatives on Feb. 1, Mr. Han- 
back, of Kansas, rose to a question of personal privilege, 
and sent to the Clerk’s desk to have read an editorial from 
a New York paper entitled ‘‘ The Telephone Scandal :” but 
the reading was immediately interrupted by Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, of Arkansas, with the point of order that there was 
nothing in the editorial which reflected upon the gentle- 
man from Kansas in his representative capacity. The 
point of order being sustained, Mr. Hanback, in order to 
get around the difficulty, offered the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Justice be empowered to make full inquiry 
into any expenditure on the part of the Government rel- 
ative to the rights of the Bell and Pan Electric telephone 





companies, and for the purpose of this investigation and 


to the end that the people may be fully advised, the 
committee is granted the right to send for persons and 
papers, all expenses (o be audited and accounted from ap- 
proved vouchers, and when so approved to be paid out of 
any moneysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 
After some wrangling on the subject, Mr. Morrison, of 
Illinois, cut the Gordian knot by asking unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution beconsidered. Mr. Beach, of New 
York, showed a disposition to object, but was prevailed 
upon by Mr. Robertson, of Kentucky, to give his consent, 
and the resolution was adopted without dissent. — 
Among the resolutions introduced was one by Mr. 
Little, of Ohio, directing the Committee on the Judiciary 
to inquire into and report, first, whether under existing 
law, and if so what law, the Attorney-General is author- 
ized at the instance and the interest of private corpors- 
tions or of individuals, in the name and at the expense of 
the United States to institute and carry on or defend 
against suits to cancel or annul letters patent issued to 
citizens of the United States under the laws thereof, on 
account of inventions or discoveries, said United States 





Fic. 16.—BUTTON TELEPHONE COoILs. 


{having no pecuniary or other interest therein ; second, 
whether, if such authority exists and its continuance be 
deemed wise in the judgment of the committee, the law 
confer1ing the same shall not be made so specific as that 














FIG. 17. 


parties in interest can be apprised with certainty in what 
cases and under what conditions they may look to the 
United States to undertake the burden of their litigations 
in that behalf. 
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Why Mobile Waits for the Light. 


A gentleman of Mobile met a reporter of the local 
Register a few days ago, and asked him why the Mobile 
Electric Lighting Company had not bid on the recent con- 
tract offered by Mobile’s Board of Police Commissioners. 
Said the gentleman: ‘It seems to me the company is 
neglecting a rare opportunity, and, besides, I understand 
that the company when organized contemplated offering 
to light the city. This, however, must have been a mis- 
take, for although bids were advertised for, the Mobile 
company paid no attention to the call. See if you can find 
out the reason.” 

The reporter thought the suggestion a good one, and 
lost little time in capturing a stockholder of the above- 
named company. 





‘*It is a mistake,” said the stockholder, ‘‘ to suppose we 
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paid no attention to the call for bids. We want to do the 
work, but we find it will not do for us to undertake it. 
When the advertisement came out, we addressed to the 
proper committee a communication asking that a confer- 
ence be granted to a committee from our board of direct- 
ors. This was granted, and we had a talk, but found that 
the Police Board committee had no definite plans or speci- 
fications for us to bid on. There was nothing we could 
use as a basis of figuring, and we found the conference 
productive of little or no results. 

** Previous to this conference, howeve:, our committee 
had prepared a rough plan, showing a system of lighting 
the city with towers and the business portion of the city 
with lamps suspended at the intersection or crossing of the 
streets. That is ax far as we got, and in the absence of 
definite plans on the paft of the Police Commissioners, we 
have been able to go no further up to the present time. 
This is in answer to the statement that we paid no atten- 
tion to the advertisement for bids. 

** Now as to putting in bids, we did not see our way clear 
io do so, and our reasons are good ones : 

‘* First.—We seriously question the power of the Port 
authorities to enter into a legal contract for a sufficient 
length of time to justify the investment of such capital 
as would Le required to put in so large a plant. 

**Second.—The revenue laws of Alabama, as they now 
stand, are prohibitory as to investments of capital in the 
business of electric lighting. Besides the usual tax on 
machinery and other property owned by an electric light- 
ing company, such company has also to pay a tax of 2 
per cent. on the gross receipts. This is a State tax, to 
which must be added the county, school, special city, and 
the Port tax, making a total of 64 per cent. tax upon the 
property and business. Now, to thisheavy burden must 
be added the expense of running the plant, paying salaries, 
buying fuel, carbons, oil, etc., making repairs on ma- 
chinery, maintaining the circuits of lines and poles, etc. 

‘*Under these existing revenue laws capitalists would 
not be justified in investing in the electric lighting busi- 
ness in this State, particularly when they will have to com- 
pete in such business with the gas companies, which latter 
have to pay a tax of only one per cent. on gross receipts 
after deducting all expenses. These are the plain facts 
and show just where we are forced to stand. 

‘* Were it not for these obstacles, we feel confident that 
we could light the city and give a better light, thoroughly 








satisfactory to the citizens and covering a larger area, at 
about the same price the city now pays for gas, we lighting 


during the same number of hours.” 
— > ce | oe HS ___ -—_--- 
An Inkstand “ Alarum.” 





Messrs. Tucker & Baxter, of 40 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
have recently brought out a novelty shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It consists of an inkstand with 
which are combined an electric call bell and battery. The 
central upright portion and the supports for the glass ink- 
holders are of ornamental brass. At the top of the square 
column is a decorative cup for pins, or, if preferable, a 
small twenty-four hour clock. The case hides a sealed 
Leclanché battery, and within the wooden base is a vi- 
brating bell. By pressing the button—dog’s head design— 
seen on the lower front edge of the base, the bell is rung, 
and its clear, penetrating sound is heard distinctly through 
the open work pen tray. The base is of polished mahog- 
any, and the whole, while decidedly convenient and utilita- 
rian, presents a highly ornate appearance. The firm men- 
tioned seem to be putting no small amount of brains and 
taste into their productions. 


—_—_—_—_______~@ + -@ eee 
Electricians as Swimming Masters. 


Paris is following in the wake of London and New York 
as regards swimming baths. These are being gradually 
established in various quarters of that capital, and are 
apparently greatly appreciated, as the said baths are very 
well patronized. One of the latest additions is the bath 
known as ‘ Piscine Rochechouart,” established in the 
street of the same name, and in what used to be one of 





the last imperial régime) largest workrooms. It is lighted 
electrically, principally by means of arc lamps of the 
recent Street and Maquaire’s system. This system had to 
be fitted up ina great hurry, and before the lamps had 
been fairly tested and adjusted. Two electricians were 
told off to attend, during the first few weeks, to the 
regulation of the lamps. A difficulty soon presented itself; 
two evenings in the week are reserved for ladies, and 
the representatives of the fair sex objected to the 
presence of the two horrid male electricians. As none of 
the three known lady electricians, viz., Mme. du Moncel, 
the queen of the Belgians, and Mrs. Swan, were available 
to take charge of the apparatus, the inventors were for a 
time puzzled as to how to keep their lamps in order with- 
out giving offense to the ladies. They soon hit upon a 
happy idea. ‘‘ Let the electricians be dressed as swim- 
ming masters,” and this was done. Of course they han- 
dled, occasionally, the lamps, but as they seemed ready to 
dive and effect rescuing work at a moment’s notice, the 
ladies offered no further objections, and, indeed, seemed 
rather pleased with a management which provided such 
clever swimming masters, who, in addition to their ‘* di- 
vers ” duties, were also capable of trimming and adjusting 
the latest forms of improved arc lamps. Matters now go 
on swimmingly. 
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Mechanical Telephone Exchanges. 





To the Editor of The Electrical World : 

Sir: The illustrated article on a mechanical telephone 
exchange in your Dec, 26 number, and the brief article by 
A. M. Rosebrugh, M. D., in the Jan. 16 number, were 
read with much pleasure. Iam very much interested in 
the subject and have been for ten years. As far as I am 
able to learn Iam the original inventor of the modern 
mechanical telephone. In December, 1876, I came across 
the so-called ‘‘lover’s telephone,” which is but a toy 
capable of transmitting speech only a short distance. I 
took that and by study and experiment I learned how to 
suspend the lines and turn angles, using finally number 
eighteen copper or iron wire, single or double. As to this 
statement I can bring many witnesses, as well as document- 
ary evidence. If the subject is interesting enough I will 
some time give you more full particulars. Of course, im- 
provements have been made on the structure of ‘‘ phone ” 
boxes by several inventors. I would be pleased to have 
correspondents, or yourself, present any evidence ante- 








INKSTAND “ALARUM.” 


dating my claim, I hope I have no egotism in the matter. 
Now, as to exchanges. Iam familiar with Mr. Shaver’s 
system through his patents and the article above referred 
to. He has shown commendable zeal and ingenuity. I 
am afraid that Mr. Hubbard, of Elgin, is ahead of him as 
to the germinal points. 

Dr. Rosebrugh has been unfavorably located as to ob- 
serving the progress of this art. In this State and Indiana 
I know, on my personal knowledge or construction, of 
scores of lines nearly and over one mile. I once had one 
two miles in length which worked well. The majority of 
the successful long lines that I have seen or heard of are 
an infringement of what I call my “second form” of 
mechanical telephone. 


I have no misgiving but that I can build a working line 
from three to six miles long. But this ison what I term 
my ‘‘ molecular” telephone. The principle is entirely 
new and has been thoroughly tested, and quite a number 
have been in operation for nearly one year. The weight 
of the line is not on the diaphragm at all, and speech can 
be transmitted without any disc. The vibration is molec- 
ular, as distinguished from the oscillation of all other 
vibrating telephones. The exchange mechanism is nearly, 
if not quite, assimple and compact as the electrical ex- 
change board. Quite large wire can be used. I have 
succeeded with electric and telegraph wire, and can speak 
through thick rods and crow-bars. 

Ihad a successful exchange of the common telephone 
nearly two years ago. Iam anxious to hear more about 
these matters. Hue Lamont. 

(Pastor of the Presbyterian Church.) 





Monsieur Godillot si(the celebrate army contractor under! BLISSFIELD, Mich., Jan. 23, 1886, 











Heavy Okonite Cables for Chicago. 





During the month of December last the Okonite Com- 
pany manufactured and shipped to Chicago, for the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, four large cables composed 
of 61 conductors No. 16 B.W.G., okonite insulated 
wires, The aggregate length of these cables is 6,890 ft., 
and the weight is over 13,600 Ibs. In the course of this 
week the Okonite Company will finish and ship to Chi- 
cazo, also for the Western Union Company, four other 
cables, of the same length, composed of 91 conductors, 
weighing 22,600 lbs. Early in February four more cables, 
the same length and containing 61 conductors, will be fin- 
ished and shipped to the same destination, to go in the con- 
duits of the Western Union Company. 

A very high insulation resistance is claimed for the con- 
ductors in these cables, reaching on an average 3,000 
meghoms per mile, each conductor being tested separately 
after three days’ immersion in water. The assertion is even 
made that many of the conductors laid up in these cables 
have an insulation resistance of more than 5,000 megohms 
per mile. The diameter of the conductor and insulation is 
only #, of an inch. 

Judging from the samples before us,a good deal of 
practical ingenuity has been exerted in making the cables 
not only high in insulation qualities, but neat in appear- 
ance and capable of extreme duration. Each layer of 
conductors in the cable is firmly wound by an okonite 
frictioned tape, and the whole of them are secured on the 
outside by four layers of tape, each layer of tape being 
accompanied bya thin layer of pureokonite. This strong 
outsidecovering of the conductorsis well vulcanized, and is 
said to be perfectly gas-proof and waterproof. Unquestion- 
ably, it presents a surface of great strength and resistance 
to mechanical injury, insuring permanence to the insula- 
tion. 





+++ > ++ 
The Alarm Electric Mat. 





At a time when the suburbs of more than one large city 
are suffering from the depredations of the burglar, Messrs. 
Brown & Brown, of 106 and 108 Liberty street, this city, 
with peculiar fitness put forward their ‘alarm electric 
mat,” illustrated in the accompanying cut. The mechanism 
is very simple, and not liable to destruction or disarrange- 
ment. The brass strips A cross the brass strips B, and are 
kept apart at the intersection by pieces of rubber. The 
slightest pressure makes the connection and sets off the 
alarm. The mat can be placed under the carpets or rugs, 
in front of windows, doors, at foot of stairways, and in 
the vicinity where valuables are kept. It can be con- 
nected with an alarm in any part of the house desired, or 
outside of the same. It affords a reliable security from 
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ALARM ELECTRIC MAT. 


burglars, sneak thieves and tramps. It is easily discon- 
nected when not in use. The alarm can be either con- 
tinuous or a single stroke. It can be used to advantage in 
connection with other burglar alarms in use, especially 
when it is desired to open windows and doors in warm 
weather. It is useful to storekeepers to be placed in front 
of doors to announce customers or in front of money 
drawers. It can be put in by any one, as complete direc- 
tions are given with the mat, or the firm will have it put 
down by its own workmen. 
——___—___.9---- -2————___——_ 


Gossip About Edison. 





Mr. Edison recently bought a house at Orange, N. J., 
from Arnold, Constable & Co., of this city. ‘‘Is it true 
that Mr. Edison intends to make Ll»wellyn Park his 
permanent home?” a World reporter asked bis brother 
William last Sunday. 

‘*Yes, but he will not come to Orange until his return 
from Florida, whither he goes from New York on Tues- 
day or Wednesday. He will stay there until May. His 
daughter and two sons will accompany him on the 
trip. He recently had a house built in Maine, and about a 
week ago he had the whole structure put on a schooner, 
and it is now on its way to Florida. To superintend the 
work of placing this house on a proper foundation is the 
principal reason why he goes away.” 

‘It is said that Mr. Edison will bring back a bride with 
him. Is there any truth in the report?” 

‘* Well, I wouldn’t like to say anything authoritatively 
on that subject. However, there has been some talk about 
that and there _may{be°considerable truth in it.” 
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A Panic in The Pan. 





. Last week the New York World devoted a large portion 

of its space to a statement of the manner in whichthe Pan- 
Electric Telephone Company, based on the Rogers patents, 
came into existence and has since been develuped. There 
was little of novelty in the story, but the circumstances 
giving importance to the republication of it in minute 
detail are that the World isa leading Democratic paper, 
while the leading stockholders of the Pan Electric Com- 
pany are all prominent Democrats, as the following list 
shows: A. H. Garland, Attorney-General; Joseph E. 
Johnston, Railroad Commissioner; J. D. C. Atkins, Indian 
Commissioner; Isham G. Harris, U. S. S. Tennessee ; 
George G. Vest, U. S. S. Missouri ; Zebulon G. Vance, U. 
S. S. North Carolina; Robert Klotz, Ex-M. C., Pennsyl- 
vania ; Eli J. Henkle, Ex-M. C., Maryland ; Casey Young, 
Ex-M. C., Tennessee ; Mr. Upshaw, Chief Clerk, Indian 
Bureau; Frank Armstrong, Indian Inspector; John C. 
Brown Ex-Gov. Tennessee. 

Following the publication in the World there was held on 
Jan. 28a very lively and sensational meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Pan-Electric Telephone Company. It was 
held at the rooms of Senator Isham G. Harris. All of the 
directors were present except Attorney-General Garland. 
His absence from the meeting of the Board was occasioned 
by slight indisposition. The Board was very much agi- 
tated by the publication. Mutual recriminations were 
bandied freely. Several members of the Board were ac- 
cused of giving the information. Senator Harris said dur- 
ing the meeting that nobody but a member of the Board 
had in his possession the information necessary to the 
writing of the article. Ata late hour the directors were 
discussing whether they should seek to make any reply to 
the article, so as to present their case to a better advan- 
tage before the public. 

' There were present at the meeting, besides the Senator, 
General Joseph E. Johnston, the Hon. J. D. C. Atkins, 
Indian Commissioner ; J. H. Rogers, Col. R. F. Long, J. 
W. Rogers and Col. Casey Young. After transacting 
some business of minor importance, a union with the 
National Improved Telephone Company was discussed. 
Col. Young, the secretary of the Pan-Electric Company, 
stated that he had become convinced that there was an in- 
fringement by the Pan Electric telephone on the Na- 
tional Improved. This latter company is a small com- 
pany founded on J. H. Rogers’ earlier patenis. Mr. Rog- 
ers, the inventor, was present when Mr. Young made this 
statement. He became very much excited. He at once 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You convinced? Why, after I had ex- 
plained the telephone to you for a week you acknowledged 
that you did not know a receiver from a transmitter.” 
This made Col. Casey Young angry. He turned upon 
Rogers and made some very sharp remark, whereupon 
young Rogers called out, ‘‘ You are a fool.” At this, Col. 
Casey Young struck at Rogers, when the latter promptly 
knocked down the secretary of the Pan-Electric Telephone 
Company. 

Great confusion ensued. The two gentlemen were 
separated. At the suggestion of Indian Commissioner 
Atkins a committee was appointed to settle the quarrel. 
Gen. Joseph Johnston and Senator Harris were appointed. 
They found that young Rogers was too hasty and in the 
wrong. They recommended that the two should shake 
hands and make up. This was done amid profound 
silence. Then Dr. J. W. Rogers, the father of the in- 
ventor, offered a resolution contradicting the statement 
wherein it was alleged that the patents of the Pan-Electric 
Telephone Company were infringements of the National 
Improved Company. Senator Harris objected to the reso- 
lution upon the ground that if it were passed, it would be 
a tacit admission of everything else charged. When this 
resolution was rejected the two Rogers withdrew in indig- 
nation. They were followed tothe door by the officials 
connected with the Pan-Electric Telephone Company, who 
begged them not to mention a word of what occurred. 
Dr. Rogers replied: ‘‘This is a public meeting, and the 
instincts of gentlemen must guide us.” 

Since then the World has published a long interview 
with Dr. J. W. Rogers, covering the old familiar ground. 
It is evident that the Washington correspondents have 
obtained their information on the subject almost wholly 
from that gentleman, who is said to have been the orig- 
inator of the National Improved Telephone Company too, 
that company having in turn succeeded the Secret Tele- 
phone Company. 
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“Telephone Inside.” 

A young man walking up Fourth avenue, New York 
City, in the gloaming, suddenly stopped when he remem- 
bered that he had forgotten to mail three important let- 
ters before leaving his office down-town. He began to 
tell two other young men who were with him how forget- 
ful he was. One of them said: ‘‘If you can telephone to 
your office inside of five minutes your clerk can just catch 
the early Richmond mail.” Then the three young men 
began to look around for a telephone. One of them found 


a neat black and white sign in a big plate-glass window, 
twenty feet away, which read : ‘‘ Telephone Inside.” They 
went inside the double doors of the plate-glass place, and 
the young man rang up and burried along his letters. 


a carved bar how much he owed him for the phone. The 
youth waved his hands, smiled and said, ‘‘ Nothing at all, 
sir.” 

Gratitude beamed from the young man’s eyes as he 
wheeled around to his friends and said ‘‘ What’ll-you- 
take?” They both concluded to take brandy, and so did 
the young man himself. He laid down a silver dollar, 
pocketed a quarter, thanked the barkeeper for the use of 
the wire and all three men went out. 

‘It’s great thing to havea telephone in a bar-room,” 
said the white-aproned young man to a gentleman who 
was lighting his cigar. ‘‘ We have to pay the telephone com- 
pany ten centsforeach time the instrument is used here, 
but we never think of charging people for it. You saw that 
gentleman give up seventy-five cents just now for the 
drinks that he wouldn’t have bought if it wasn’t for the 
*phone. I suppose anywhere from three to ten men use it 
every day, and it turns us in from $1 to $20, according to 
the number of friends that go with the man who tele- 
phones.” 
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Some very commendable work in interior wiring for 
the electric light in this city has been done by the Electric 
Construction & Supply Company, of 145 Broadway, who 
are entitled to recognition and praise for the artistic and 
scientific manner in which their contracts are carried out. 
One instance is that of H. B. Claflin’s huge dry goods 
house, corner Worth and Church streets, where the Mather 
system has been introduced, 700 incandescent and 105 arc 
lights being used. The above company are also doing the 
wiring for the Thomson-Houston plant now being installed 
in the city of Detroit, Mich., for both kinds of light, and 
they are prepared to contract for wiring any system in any 
part of the United States. 

Tucker & Baxter, 40 Fulton street, Brooklyn, have now 
furnished the three remaining floors of their building with 
the latest improved machinery for manufacturing their 
specialties, such as cabinet work for all kinds of electrical 
instruments, electro-medical battery boxes, switchboard 
bases, telephone cases and backs, and fine woodwork of 
all kinds. 

The Electrical Supply Company having recently en- 
larged their factory at Ansonia, and put ib new machin- 
ery, they now offer a larger line of specialties than ever. 
These goods are unsurpassed, such as underwriters’ and 
otber electric light line wires, magnet wire, annunciator 
wire, and all wire used by electricians generally. I need 
hardly direct attention to the ‘*‘ Diamond” carbons and 
the ‘*Diamond” carbon batteries, as they are so well 
known and so well liked. The company also carry a full 
line of Elliott Brothers’ standard galvanometers, rheostats 
and test instruments, Ayrton & Perry’s test instruments, 
and other apparatus of an electrical nature. 

Parties intending to be present at the meeting of the 
National Electric Light. Association at Baltimore on Feb. 
10, and purposing to exhibit some specialty, may find it 
advantageous to call on Messrs. Hine & Robertson, 40 
Cortlandt street, as that firm wish to find some one who 
will take charge of a specialty there for them. 

Kerite cables are subjected to a good many severe tests. 
especially in submarine work, but they have a wonderful 
knack of their own of coming triumphantly out of the or- 
deal. One of the cables crossing the Mississippi River 
contains 820 lbs. of copper wire—six wiresof No. 14 B. W. 
G. surrounding one of No. 13—all armored with twelve 
iron wires No.6 gauge. This cable supplies current for 
Brush electric light on both sides of the river. Kerite cable 
is similarly used at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and in the 
Welland Canal. A test of somewhat unusual nature is 
that undergone by the cables in the Chicago stockyards 
for lizhting, but kerite there withstands perfectly the detri- 
mental influences of saltpetre, brine, etc. Many good tes- 
timonials come also from breweries, tanneries and other 
places of like character. 

The Jerome Kidder Manufacturing Company, 820 Broad- 
way, are one of the oldest manufacturers here of medical 
batteries, galvano, faradic and cautery—and their produc- 
tions can be found in the hands of the best medical 
practitioners and surgical specialists. The stock of a 
dealer in electrical supplies is not complete without their 
goods. The company tell me that judging from recent 
sales, there is greater interest than ever in the use of 
electricity for curative purposes. In Business Notices 
will be found, I believe, two letters on the subject. 

Mr. Curt W. Meyer, the well-known electrician, called 
my attention recently to a long ccntroversy which has 
just been wagedin the New York Medical Journal between 
Drs. A. L. Ranney and L. C. Gray, regarding the relative 
superiority of two hatteries for medical practice. The 
former is in favor of the Grenet cell system, while the other 
miuintains the higher merit of the chloride of silver com- 
bination. Mr. Meyer then produced his catalogue of 1870, 
in which the chloride of silver battery was described and 
illustrated as a comparatively new invention manufac- 
tured by him. It was exhibited at the American Institute 
Fair in September, 1870, when an award of honorable men- 
tion was made. Mr. Meyer said: ‘‘ From the first results 
obtained I was as favorably impressed as Dr. Gray seems 
now to be, but time will renew my experience for him. 
The battery proved unreliable, being troublesome and 
costly to repair and impracticable in general. The manu- 
facture of good battery materials having greatly advanced, 
it is no longer open to doubt that the superior carbons 
now made are far preferable to the application of the expen- 
sive chloride of silver for battery use.” Mr. Meyer pointed 
out also that Dr. Ranney claims novelty for a current 
selector, and said: ‘‘I constructed that as far back as 
1869, since which time it has been adopted by many manu- 
facturers of batteries for medical use. Dr. Ranney says 
that it has been devised by a New York firm which was 
not in existence even six years ago.” In support of his 
assertion, Mr. Meyer showed me a letter in the Cincinnati 
Lancet and Observer, October, 1872, referring to the sub- 
ject. The instrument in question, like other later ones 
made by him, has a double conducting current selector 
with plug connection, which has been, he says, distinctly 
described and illustrated in his various pamphlets and 
books of instructions issued since 1870. 








Then he asked a white-aproned youth who stood behind | 





The Consolidated Telephone Company, 171-173 Green- 





wich and Cortlandt streets, this city, sold a set of Shaver 
telephones, through their advertisement, to A. 8S. Aloe & 
Co., manufacturers and importers of surgical, optical and 
electrical instruments, 300 North Fourth st., St. Louis. 
The firm wrote that the telephones were working satis- 
factorily, and telegraphed for six more sets. In this con- 
nection, it is curious to note what advertising a good ar- 
ticle in the right way will do. The consolidated company 
had been doing about two or three pages of order entries 
per month until they began their advertisement in THE 
ELECTRICAL WORLD last November. The pages increased 
to four, then to nine in December, and again to twenty 
in January, dating up to the 29th only. =. ae 


NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


BRANCH OFFICE OF THE ELECTRICAL WORLD, t 
BosTon, Jan. 31, 1886. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Boston Electric 
Company, held in Boston, January 23, it was voted thata 
dividend of three dollars a share be declared on the full- 
pore stock of this company, payable February 15, 1886, to 

olders of full-paid stock of record February 10, 1886. 

The Jarvis Engineering Co., of Boston, Mass., have just 
completed plans for an electric light and power station in 
the city of Newton, Mass., that will be one of the most 
complete of its kind up to the presenttime. The station 
will be situated in that part of the city called Newtonville, 
and being central will accommodate all parts of the city. 
It will furnish electric power to the new electric street 
railway, to be started this coming spring in that city. 
The engines to be used will be of the well-known Arming- 
ton & Sims two-wheel type. While one wheel will run 
the power dynamo, the other will be used to generate 
electricity for arc lights to be used in different parts of the 
city. One wheel of a smalierengine will be used to run 
incandescent lights near the station. The station will be 
erected three stories high, and the upper lofts will be fitted 
with shafting to run machinery using the other wheel of 
the smaller engine for power for manufacturing purposes. 
The boilers will be set with the Jarvis Patent Furnace, to 
burn screenings for fuel. Every modern appliance will be 
used to reduce the cost of power to the lowest rate. 

The Middlesex Electric Light Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., is without doubt one of the most prosperous cor- 
porations of the kind in this country. The station of the 
company is one of the most conspicuous and attractive 
buildings in Lowell; and the entire equipment of the 
plant, from its enormous 250 horse-power engine down to 
the smallest dynamo, is first-class in every respect. The 
wiring and poles throughout the city indicate the handi- 
work of skilled linemen. The system in use is the Thom- 
son-Houston, and the 273 arc lights (8,000 candle-power), 
all of which have been running for several months, have 
given thorough satisfaction. Orders are in the hands of 
the company for many more lights, and the manager has 
been constantly pressed of late to add an incandescent 
plant to the station—upward of 1,000 lamps being already 
guaranteed. The officers of this company are as follows : 
President, Geo. W. Fifield; vice-president, Chas. R. Kim- 
ball; secretary and treasurer, John H. McAlvin; manager, 
Joseph Y. Bradbury. 

One of the Lowell papers of a recent date, referring to 
the excellent condition of the Middlesex Electric Light 
plant, says: It will be remembered that at the time the 
tower on the telephone station was burned last summer, 
controversy took place between the telephone and electric 
light companies as to the cause of the fire, the electrician 
of the telephone company charging that the electric com- 
pany was at fault, owing to the bad condition of its wires. 
The telephone company thereupon demanded of the insur- 
ance exchange that its inspector should come to Lowell 
and examine the electric light wires. Wm. Brophy, of 
Worcester, inspector of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, visited Lowell last week and inspected every store 
and every foot of wire, and yesterday Mr. Bradbury, man- 
ager of the electric light company, received a letter from 
him, from which the following extract is taken: ‘‘ Having 
labored under the impression previous to my recent visit 
to your plant, from reports that have come to 
my ears. that the general condition of the same 
was, to say the least, not up to the requirements of the in- 
surance exchange, and the condition of the wires danger- 
ous, I cannot let this opportunity pass without expressin 
to you my condemnation of the author of such reports, ona 
my approval of the manner in which your construction as 
a general thing has been done; also your willingness to 
make all changes and improvements suggested by me. 
With the exception of the line of poles erected by the old 
company that are too small for the number of wires now 
on them, your lines are in excellent condition, and the in- 
side work compares favorably with any other company’s. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, which saying is 
aptly illustrated in Lowell. where I did not find a single 
person who found any fault with the light. This to me is 
an unusual occurrence, and a remarkable one. If any of 
the accidents consequent as some people believe on the in- 
troduction of the electric light occur in Lowell, Iam sure 
it will not be through any fault of yours.” 

A large delegation from Boston will visit Baltimore on 
the 10th of February to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association to be held in that city. 
The Brush Electric Light Company will be represented by 
Mr. Frank Ridlon and Mr, 8. 8S. Sias ; the Thomson-Hous- 
ton Company, by Mr. W. B. Hosmer; the Daft Electric 
Power Company, by H. McL. Harding and Gen. E. C. 
Pike; the Armington & Sims Engine Company, by Mr. G. 
C. Sims; the Jarvis Engineering Company, by Mr. A. F. 
bY men and the New England Glass Works, by Mr. W. L. 
Libbey, Jr. 

I take pleasure in referring the readers of the WoRLD to 
the advertisement of the Wilkinson oil cup. Itis already 
very generally in use by electric light parties, and has 
their strong commendation as to its efficiency. The 
makers, J. H. Wilkinson & Co., 352 Atlantic ave., Boston, 
think so highly of it as to say that had the Wilkinson de- 
vice for the lubrication of cranks and cross-heads of en- 
gines been invented earlier and put on the first engine 
built, it would be regarded to-day as an indispensable part 
of every engine. They are now making up for lost time, 
and refer for testimonials to the Armington & Sims Com- 
many, B. W. Payne & Sons, New York Safety Steam 

ower Company, Ball Engine Company, and other well- 
known builders of high-speed engines. 

The Tropical American Telephone Company, whose 
shares are selling in the Boston Board at 924c., pays 20c. 
per annum in dividends, It controls South America, Cen- 
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tral America and the West Indies (except Cuba), and leases 
telephones, etc., to su m panies. 

Ata recent meeting of the Waltham Board of Trade a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. H. A. Snow, F. A. Foster, 
W. D. McWain, 8. W. Boynton and Henry Bond, was ap- 
pointed to confer with the agents of various electric light 
eg ee with a view of establishing, if possible, a plant 
in Waltham. The committee, after consulting with the 
agents, prefers the Edison light for indoor use, and the arc 
for street use. This system it will recommend at the 
meeting of the Board of Trade on Wednesday night, and 
steps will at once be taken to form a stock company. It 
will cost about $20,000 to put in a plant of 500 lights, with 
three dynamos and two engines with a capacity of 1,000 
lights. It is estimated that the cost of lighting with the 
incandescent system willbe not more than 4 cents a light 
each night. It is generally understood that, provided the 
townspeople will take no definite action in the matter, 
three out-of-town men, who are already interested in two 

lants elsewhere, will put the plant in and trust to luck 
or success. 

A new course of lectures on electricity as applied to 
engineering has been started in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

The Worcester Steam Boiler Works, Wm. Allen & Sons, 
proprietors, had the largest business last fall of any similar 
season since they have been in business, and now give 
employment to 150 hands. They have orders for, or have 
recently shipped, six 80 horse-power engines to Alabama, 
three of the same size to Illinois, and one in their own 
city; two 100 horse-power engines are for Philadelphia, 
two similar ones for Farnumville, and one 70 horse-power 
for Woonsocket. Of course there is the usual assortment 
of smaller sizes constantly being turned out. This firm 
also makes a tubular steam boiler, with submerged fire 
flue, for heating purposes, which combines numerous ad- 
vantages, and is specially adapted for dwelling houses. 

The promoters of the projected Lynn & Nahant Elec- 
tric Railway are again pushing forward their reasonable 
claims of being fully capable of giving the most satisfact- 
ory railroad communication between the points named. 
Some Nahant people bitterly oppose the enterprise. 

W. I. B. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 29, 1886. 

Messrs. Peck Brothers, No. 35 Point street, are manu- 
facturing a fine line of electric call bells, which are at- 
tracting considerable attention among the trade. 

The Holmes Telegraph Burglar Alarm was never in so 
much demand in this city as it has been since the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Mr. Geo. F. Corliss, the far-famed engine builder, has a 
large force busily at work making the necessary installa- 
tion of machinery for the early manufacture of high-speed 
automatic engines, specially adapted for electric lighting 


ur > 

Both the electric light plants of this city are doing a very 
satisfactory business. The demand for arc lights and in- 
candescents, particularly for commercial purposes, keeps 
both corporations busily engaged increasing the lighting 
onpactly of their respective stations. 

he installation of an arc-light plant at the Riverside 
and Oswego Mills, by the Bell Electric Light Company, is 
now nearly finished. 

The Rhode Island Telephone and Electric Company have 
had such a heavy run on their Little Giant battery, that it 
is with a corre that jars can be obtained sufficiently 
fast to facilitate the prompt filling of orders. New arrange- 
ments are about to be made forthe manufacture of the 
necessary jars for the battery, and after the first of March 
any quantity of orders can be promptly filled at a mo- 
ment’s notice. W. I. B. 

HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 30, 1886. 

Mr. H. M. Cleveland has, as already intimated by the 
WoRLD, resigned from the presidency of the Schuyler 
Electric Light Company. It has not yet been decided 
who will be elected to fill the important vacancy in this 
enterprising and prosperous company. 

Mr. Thomas Pray, Jr., for many years identified with 
prominent newspapers and journals of the country, in- 
cluding the Boston Journal of Commerce, Manufacturer's 
Gazette, etc., etc., has become associated with the Mather 
Electric Company as its General Superintendent. 

The Eddy Electric Manufacturing Company, successors 
to A. H. Eddy, sole manufacturers of the Mather dynamo- 
electric machine for refining bullion, electro-plating, etc., 
have removed their offices from No. 68 Market street tothe 
large iron front edifice opposite the depot, No. 42 Union 
Place, The new quarters of the company are not only 
more commodious than those previously occupied, but are 
better adapted for the transaction of the large and rapidly- 
growing business of this popular and pushing corporation. 

he machines made by them have already obtained a 
widespread reputation for reliability and durability. 

The Billings & Spencer Company is said to ba the 
original house in America making drop forgings in copper, 
iron and steel for electrical purposes. The company has 
already furnished drop forgings in copper to several of the 
leading electric lighting enterprises. 

The Mather Electric Company are about irstalling a 500 
incandescent and 50 arc-light plant at South Manchester, 
Conn, The company has just commenced putting up the 
wires. 

The Waterhouse Electric Light Company, recently in- 
corporated, and having offices and factury in Colt’s Ar- 
mory, No. 17 Vandyke avenue, this city, are now fully 
under way. The factory is equipped with the finest kind 
of the most modern machinery for the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus, from a dynamo to an arc or incan- 
descent lamp, and the outlook for this new enterprise is 
highly encouraging. It is the intention of the company to 
place in the electrical field a dynamo machine for either 
are or incandescent lighting, allegcd to possess many com- 
mendable features. 

Mr. W. H. Babcock was recently appointed manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Company’s office in this 
city. Mr. Babcock was formerly connected with the 

Western Union and United Lines telegraph a <a 
I. B. 





PHILADELPHIA NOTES, 


BRANCH OFFICE OF THE ELECTRICAL WORLD, 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 1, 1886. t 
The Clay Commercial Telephone Company, which was 
enjoined from doing business by the courts, has formally 
decided to open up again at the old stand. At a special 
w eeting of the stockholders, held here on the 26th ult., 





Attorney-General Lamar’s opinion in the Bell Telephone 
suit was discussed, and the stockholders decided that the 
proper course to pursue would be to begin operations in 
this city and elsewhere. Of course, the restraining order 
issued by the courts here is still in force, but owing to the 
fact that the United States Supreme Court have taken the 
matter in hand the Clay Company do not anticipate its 
enforcement. When they were in operation before, the 
had upward of a iecuannd telephones in service, for whic 
they charged at the rate of fifty dollars per year, and they 
were se en adding to their list. The managers were 
thorough-going business men and displayed enterprise and 
vim that were decidedly threatening to theinterests of the 
Bell people, and if the Clay Company should be permitted 
to resume business, we may look for a lively competition. 
There is an arrant scoundrel—Emil Basseti, alias Ed- 
ward Theodore Link, alias Edward Nathan Ganz, and half 
a dozen other names—now safely behind the bars in Moy- 
amensing Prison. He professed to dealin a cheap elec- 


.tric light, and one of his bogus companies was the ‘‘Man- 


hattan Electric Lamp Company,” with headquarters in 
New York. The magnitude of his operations is astound- 
ing and proves that, according to a motto printed on _ his 
circulars, he regarded ‘‘the whole world as his field.” 
Complaints come in daily from all parts of the universe, 
the latest being from victims in Australia, Cuba and Mex- 
ico. Bassett is a German of fine education and command- 
ing presence, and it may be that some of our European 
contemporaries may remember him. 

The great possibilities of the dynamo lead back toa 
thought of the great possibilities of ye American District 
messenger. Escorting ladies to the theatre or church or 
wheeling push-carts are no longer novelties to the boys, 
but it has remained for Philadelphia to find a new use for 
this modern Mercury. The little chap reports that in 
answer to a call he found three young gentlemen and 
three young ladies awaiting his arrival in an elegant room, 
and that they immediately started to play *‘ Pussy-in-a- 
Corner,” selecting the poor messenger for the ‘‘it.” They 
kept him at it until he was, as he said himself ‘* all broke 
up ;” and, although he caught them one after the other, 
** I'll be blowed if them six didn’t keep me being ‘it’ till 
I thought I'd a dropped.” It appears that they gave the 
little fellow a dollar extra, yet he protests that he ‘‘ don’t 
want no more of that there one-sided games.” 

Our scientific readers will learn with regret of the death, 
on Friday last, at his home here, of Professor William 
Vogdes, the eminent lawyer and mathematican and the 
author of Vogdes’ United States Arithmetic and other 
standard works. He was cighty-two years old. 

At Lancaster, Pa., on Thursday evening last, the Lan- 
caster Incandescent Electric Light Company held a meet- 
ing at which it wasresolved to abandon the organization, 
because of certain acts not in consonance with the act of 
Assembly under which the charter had been granted. It 
was immediately afterward resolved to reorganize and apply 
fér a new charter, but the meeting adjourned without 
effecting the new organization. 

The Reading, Pa., Electric Light Company gives evi- 
dence of its prosperity by taking out a permit to erect a 
three-story brick building on South Seventh street, 
Reading. 

The young insane man discovered at Belvidere, N. J., 
who responds ‘‘I. I.” to telegraphic ‘‘ calls,” is not the 
missing operator, Strohecker, from Philadelphia. It may 
interest the profession at large to inquire who he is, any- 
way. 

J. Chester Wilson, General Manager for the Clark Insu- 
lated Wire Company, is preparing a neatly printed ‘‘ code” 
card, with samples of their wire thereon, for convenience 
in ordering these goods. The code words used are very 
suggestive; for instance, telegraph wire, size, price are 
designated by the name of some noted telegraph inventor, 
such as Morse, Henry, etc. In telephone, electric light and 
line wire names of other noted men in each field are used. 
This renders ordering by telegraph much cheaper, and 
prove very valuable also between their city office and the 
factory. 

Partrick & Carter report a good trade from the south 
and west, and they are rapidly acquiring trade from the 
Pacific slope, Central and South America and Mexico. 
The svperior class of goods which they manufacture and 
their Jong experience make them a desirable firm to do 
business with. 

The catalogue being sent to customers by A. F. Moore 
is full of very valuable information. To those desiring 
it a copy will be mailed. 

Tallman & McFaddeu, whose reputation for handling 
fine tools is widespread, have removed from 607 to 1,025 
Market street, where, with increased facilities for 
handling goods, they will continue as the agents of the 
best tool makers in the country. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a ticket for the 
lecture on ‘‘ Electricity in Our Homes,” given by J. Chester 
Wilson, on Thursday evening, last at the Moravian 
Church, for the benefit of the Young People’s Association. 

Henry G. Rees, a practical electrician, who was form- 
erly connected with the Philadelphia Fire Alarm and 
Police Telegraph for a term of years, and lately with the 
U. 8. Electric Light Company, of Pennsylvania, as chief 
electrician, has recently started to do repair work for 
different electrical companies. He also contracts for the 
complete erection of electric fire alarm, telegraph and 
telephone lines. He is about perfecting a system of elec- 
tric lighting which, from what we can learn, will be a 
success, 

The annual meeting of the Franklin Institute held 
recently was largely attended. President Tatham 
read the reporc of the Board of Managers for 1885, showing 
a total membership at the end of the year of 2,257. The 
receipts, including $42,000 from the exhibition and $23,000 
temporary loan, were $82,992.93. The expenditures in- 
cluded $49,288.63, cost of exhibition, and $8,000 paid on 
temporary loan, and amounted to $89,111.95. There is a 
a in the treasury brought forward from 1884 of 
$810.78. 

The library was enlarged by the addition of 6,280 books 
and pamphlets, and the Library Committee was much 
pushed forroom. ‘‘ If we have no relief in the way of in- 
creased accommodation,” said the report, ‘‘ it will soon be 
useless to make efforts to increase the number of books.” 
The drawing school was attended by 333 pupils at the 
spring and fall terms. 

The only paper read at the meeting was by Eugene H. 
Cowles, of Cleveland, describing a process of making 
aluminium by means of an electric furnace. Secretary 
Wahl stated this was the first successful attempt made to 
produce aluminium by other than chemical means, and was 





really a great step forward in metallurgy. By the chemi- 


cal process it could not be made for less than $3 per pound, 
while by the Cowles process it could be made for 45 cents. 
Mr. Cowles described the process at length. 

The tellers of the election reported that the rm had 
been kept open from four until eight o’clock, and that 285 
votes had been cast. The following officers and managers 
had been elected : i 

President, Charles H. Banes ; Vice-President, Frederic 
Graff ; Secretary, W. H. Wahl; Treasurer, Samuel Sar- 
tain ; Auditor, William A. Cheyney ; Managers, Persifor 
Frazer, William Helme, Edwin J. Houston, Enoch lewis, 
W. P. Tatham, W. H. Thorne, John J. Weaver, and 
George V. Cresson. - 

Mr. Weaver offered a resolution that a committee of 
seven, of whom the president shall be one, be appointed 
to report what shall be the future work of the institute and 
to prepare plans for a building in. which the work can be 
carried on. The resolution was adopted. ‘ j 

President Tatham made a few remarks upon his retire- 
ment from the office of president, and introduced his suc- 
cessor, Colonel Banes, who responded briefly. : 

Queen & Co. have just received a large collection of 
electrical apparatus, both of extra precision for laboratory 
work and of moderate price for electric light work, etc. 

Among the latter are a cheap divided wire bridge and 
resistance box combined, the ratios marked directly on 
the bridge; and a sensitive portable galvanometer, for use 
with above, which has a horseshoe magnet form needle : 
also, large tangent galvanometers. , 

The Carpentier ammeters and voltmeters are going off 
in rapid fashion to the different electric light companies, 
and seem to just fill the bill. 

As soon as the description of the new hydrometer am- 
meter and voltmeter, made by Varpentier, was received 
by Queen & Co., they ordered these instruments from the 
maker, and are awaiting their arrival with much interest, 
as there seems to be an opinion among practical men that 
they will be the most reliable instruments yet made. This 
firm is now importing a number of fine measurirg instru- 
ments to fit up the new laboratory of the Electrical De- 
partment of this city. E. F. 1. 





BALTIMORE, Md., Jan. 28, 1886. 

The Viaduct Manufacturing Company are baving an in- 
creased demand for their district messenger boxes and fire 
alarm signals. They are the oldest manufacturers of | hese 
goods in the United States, and their facilities for doing 
fine work are the very best. They are also the manufactur- 
ers of a superior style of magneto bells. Their factory, 9 
miles from Baltimore, at the station of the Relay House, 
on the B. & O. R. R., is run by water power, and the sav- 
ing thus made they give the customer. ; 2 

The Southern Electric Company are doing a thriving busi- 
ness. They have just received quite an order from the gov- 
ernment at Washington. Their fire alarm boxes are being 
rapidly adopted by leading cities throughout the South. 
Mr. J. Frank Morrison, who, with Mr. J. B. Tuxworth, is the 
proprietor of this company, has recently built and fully 
equipped an electrical factory for the manufacture of all 
classes of electrical instruments and goods. The factory 
is four stories high, and is one of the best equipped we have 
ever seen. The best workmen are employed ard the finest 
tools in the market are used. Mr. H. E. Flemming will be 
superintendent, and Mr. McCombray manager. 

The Brush central station, under the supervision of D. 
E. Evans. is one of the best regulated in the country. The 
company have 817 lamps. They have an engine capacity 
of 1,100 H. P. and 9 boilers with the Jarvis settings. They 
use 5 Buckeye engines and one Ball. Everything in and 
about the building is in the very best of order. Mr. Evans 
is one of the pioneer electric light men, having been with 
the Brush since they started. 

The Edgerton Motor Company are doing considerable 
business. They are getting out some new patterns, and 
will soon be ready to fill all demands. 

Poole & Hunt report last year’s business as very good, 
and say there is a good outlook for Lusiress this year. 
They make a superior class of shafting, which isin demand 
among electric people. 

The Baltimore Belt Company have sold to Henry Casey 
& Son their business, and the stock has been removed to 
No. 25 S. Charles street. E. F. I, 





WESTERN NOTES. 


BRANCH OFFICE OF THE ELECTRICAL WORLD, t 
CHICAGO, Jan. 30, 1886. | 

St. Louis, I learned on a recent visit there, will be 
represented at the meeting of the National Electric Light 
Association, and I may say here, the West generally 
promises to keep up its end, so far as support of an at- 
tendance at the convention is concerned. 

In St. Louis the Parker-Russell carbon people are en- 
joying the largest trade in their history, their orders now 
reaching 120,000 carbons a week. They are careful to 
keep up the quality of their product, and the result is a 
large trade and a carbon which is eminently satisfactory 
to their customers. 

Our readers will remember the illustrations of the Fritz 
electric light engine which appeared in WorRLD. This 
engine is an excellent one, and is meeting with marked 
favor, as the following list of late orders will show: 
Paris Oil Works. Paris, Texas, 6 H.P.; J. F. Lewellyn, 
Mexico, Mo., 6 H. P.; G. Picklehoup, St. Louis, Mo., 2 
H. P.; E. Kretschmar, St. Louis, Mo.,6 H. P.: W. M. 
Selmer, St. Louis, Mo.. 4H. P.; A. J. Wheeler, Newville, 
Cal., 14 H. P.: W. M. Tatsmi, Montgomery, Ala , 14 H. P.: 
H. Schlamaman, Decatur, Ill., 2 engines; Anchor Flour 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., 4H. P.; Chas. P. Heil, St. Louis, 
Mo., 4H. P.; John Taber, Dallas, Texas, 2H. P.; Geo. 
Béck & Co.. St. Louis, Mo., 6 H. P.; M. & G. Dougherty, 
Kansas City, Mo., 4H. P.; O. Christensen, St. Louis, Mo., 
2H. P.; R. Lindeman, St. Louis, Mo., 8 H. P. 

It is well known that to get the best results from an 
electric light plant, it is necessary that all the details con- 
nected with its installment should receive careful and 
intelligent consideration. The maximum return for a 
given outlay. the proper allowance for reserve power and 
the probable future growth of the plant are questions that 
can be best settled by competent and experienced. en- 
gineers. The Pond Engineering Company, of St. Louis, 
who long have had an established reputation throughout 
the West and South on account of their work in erecting 
steam plants for water-works, mills and factories, have 
opened a department which will be specially devoted to 
the erection of electric lighting plants complete. They 





have already executed a number of contracts of this class 
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and have others under way. They are prepared to enter 
into contracts to furnish, erect and put in operation com- 
plete steam plants for electric lighting purposes. They 
will also furnish working drawings of the necessary build- 
ings, chimneys, foundations, etc., showing the best location 
and arrangement of the system. This work is done by 
their regular engineering force, and purchasers are given 
the benefit of their experience without additional cost. 

The several electric companies of which Mr. Chas. 
Heisler is the head, and whose principal works are at 809 
to 817 South Seventh st., St. Louis, seem to be all enjoy- 
ing their full share of business, and to be running to their 
full capacity. This is true not only of Heisler Electric 
Bell and Burglar Alarm Company, but of the American 
Carbon Company, of which Mr. Heisler is managing direc- 
tor, as well. The latest of Mr. Heisler’s ventures is the 
St. Louis Illuminating Company, whose object is the fur- 
nishing of incandescent electric lights from central sta- 
tions. It is claimed that there are some entirely new 
principles involved in Mr. Heisler’s incandescent system, 
and that it is the only system of long distance incandes- 
cent lighting. 

The. business of the Shultz Belting Company shows a 
steady growth, and their orders for belts to used in 
connection with electric lighting apparatus are on the in- 
crease. 

The Franklin Electric Works, Rose & Rein, proprietors, 
are doing a nice little business on special and repair work. 

A. L. Ide & Son, of Springfield, Ill., whose engines have 
been so long and successfuly used in connection with 
electric light plants, have lately furnished the Kansas City 
Electric Light Company with two 60 H. P. engines, mak- 
ing three Ide engines now in use by that company. They 
are used in connection with the Sawyer-Man incandescent 
lights. The Ide people have also just shipped a 100 H. P. 
engine and heater to the Salem Stone and Lime Company. 
It might also be mentioned that five of these engines are 
used to furnish the power for 3,000 Weston incan- 
descent lights in the Cook County buildings, Chicago, and 
five more in connection with a 4,000 light Edison incan- 
descent plant in Harrisburg, Pa. 

The new and completely equipped factory of the Bain 
Electric Manufacturing Company, whose apparatus, I be- 
lieve, is to be illustrated in your paper, has been 
standing idle ever since the death of Captain Goodrich, 
who was a joint owner with Mr. Bain, of the company’s 
plant and patents. The Goodrich estate does not desire to 
carry on the business, and Captain Goodrich’s part of the 
ownership is for sale. <A fine opportunity is here offered 
to some one with the requisite capital to get hold of an 
electric light manufacturing plant whose machinery is 
ready to start immediately the necessary financial ar- 
rangements are effected. 

The conduit muddle in Milwaukee is settled as far as 
the charges of bribery against Mr. Dorsett, of Chicago, 
are concerned. Those who claim to know, say that the 
whole thing was a scheme to cheat Mr. Dorsett out of the 
conduit franchise which he had obtained from the city. 
In this they seem to have been successful, inasmuch as it 
is reported that all conduit franchises have been with- 
drawn for the present. Inasmuch as Mr. Dorsett is 
cleared, however, of all the charges against him, it still 
seems likely that he will get the franchise in the end. 

The following is a report of Mr. Dorsett’s appearance 
before the committee conducting an investigation of the 
charges. The examination of the witness was held in the 
council chamber, and partook more of the nature of a social 
reunion than of a formal investigation. The committee 
room resembled manufacturing establishments using 
bituminous coal. The witness smoked between answers; 
the stenographer puffed away as cccasion served between 
his pot-hvoks and curves, and thus in smoke the investiga- 
tion ended. Mr. Dorsett flatly and unequivocally denied 
ever having had any conversation with Rosenkrans, Dewey, 
or Hanchett which could be tortured into an assertion that 
he had bribed any member of the common council or at- 
tempted todo so. He said that before leaving Chicago 
he had been met by Mr. Hanchett at the depot, who 
claimed that all the frauds or attempts at fraud had been 
instigated by Rosenkrans. In regard to the stock 
said to have been promised to Dr. Marden, witness 
said he had received a letter from Rosenkrans in 
which the latter said he had pledged five shares of stock 
to acertain person for services in securing the passage of 
the ordinance. Witness had sent a vow E limiting the 
stock thus used to ten shares, but did not understand then 
nor now that this stock was to be given to any member of 
the council. In conclusion, witness gave an explanation 
of how the story that $20,000 worth of stock had been used 
in bribery, of which so much use has been made, might 
have originated in a conversation with President Hinsey, 
of the council. Witness said the former expressed bim- 
self as being first for the city and next forthe St. Paul 
road, and intimated that there was a Northwestern Afri- 
can lodged in some corner of the conduit pipes. Witness 
then told him that he would see that the St. Paul people, 
if they wished, or any of their friends, should have $15,000 
or $20,000 worth of stock. From this incident, in the 
opinion of the witness, the later extravagant stories orig- 
inated. The committee were satisfied with Mr. Dorsett’s 
explanation, and will report accordingly. W.A. RB 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


A Colombian Telegraph School.—The telegraph school 
at Bogota, U. 8S. Colombia, is to be reopened, with a new 
department for women. It is under the direction of Mr, 
Ernest Danvers, Inspector General of Telegraphs. 


A Big Order.—The British Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment has placed with Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, of 
Wolverhampton, what is supposed to be the largest gov- 
ernmental order ever secured in that town. The cost of 
the work will approximate $250,000. 


Whose Cable is This P—A dispatch from London, dated 
Jan. 30, says: The Dutch steamer ‘‘Zaandam,” Capt. Van 
Der Zee, at Amsterdam from New York, lost a screw 
blade on the passage. She had a piece of telegraph cable 
twisted between the screw boss and stern-post. The boss 
was much worn. 


They Caught a Telegraphic Tartar.—Two men called 
up the telegraph operator at East Weymouth, Mass., last 
week, and got him to go to the depot at midnight in order 
to send a telegram. Ashe entered the station the men 
drew revolvers and demanded the money in the safe, know- 
ing it temporarily contained a large amount. Quick asa 
flash the operator whipped out a pistol and ‘‘ got the drop” 
on the would-be robbers, who fled in terror. 

















The ga eg in China and Corea.—Ensign George 
C. Foulk, U. 8. N., at present Chargé 7’ Affaires ad interim 
of the United States to Corea, in a dispatch to the Secre- 
tary of State of Nov. 25, 1885, announces the completion 
of a telegraphic line from Seoul, Corea, to Pekin, China, 
and thus with the outer world. He also reports negotia- 
tions looking to the early establishment of a similar line 
from Seoul to Fusan, so as to connect Corea and Japan. 


Milwaukee Underground Wires.—Incorporation ar- 
ticles of the Dorsett Underground Conduit Co., of Milwau- 
kee, have been filed with the Wisconsin Secretary of 
State. The object of the company is to construct and 
maintain underground electric conductors, pipes and 
mains through the alleys and streets of Milwaukee. The 
incorporators are Thomas Shea, A. W. Hall, Paul Becht- 
ner, A. A. L. Smith and W. S. Johnson. The capital 
stock is $500,000, divided into 5,000 shares at $100 each. 


Religious Cable Specials.—These religious editors have 
the ‘* amenities of journalism” as well as other ple. 
Our neighbors, the Independent and the Christian Union, 
are engaged in a little controversy over the question which 
has the greater number of cable specials. st week the 
Independent rather broadly intimated that its contempo- 
rary never had any cable specials in its life. This week 
the Christian Union hits back in this way: ‘‘ We venture 
the statement that we have paid the telegraph company 
for cable messages more money than the Independent has 
ever paid to it.” Barring a few adjectives of a personal 
character, this is quite like unregenerate secular journal- 
ism.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Commercial Cable Mortgage.—The mortgage for 
$3,000,000 has again been filed, in Salem, Mass., and it is 
the largest mortgage ever filed in that city. Itis the same 
as filed elsewhere. It was given by the Commercial Cable 
Company to Dr. Ernst Werner Siemens, of No. 94 Markgra- 
fen-strasse, Berlin, and Johann Carl Ludwig Loeffler, of 
No. 12 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminister, as Trustees. The 
company has a capital stock of $4,000,000. Authority to 
execute the big mortgage was voted at a meeting of the 
directors on Jan. 16. Bonds will be issued for the amount, 
with interest coupons attached, payable semi-annually, and 
at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent. per annum, the princi- 
pal to be paid Jan. 15, 1901. The mortgage deed is to 
rank as a first charge upon the property assigned, which 
consists of the following: Two submarine cables from 
Waterville, County Kerry. Ireland, to Canso, Nova Scotia; 
one from Canso, Nova Scotia, to New York City, via 
Coney Island; one from Canso, Nova Scotia, to Rockport, 
Mass.; one from Waterville, Ireland, to Havre, France; 
one from Watervilie, Ireland, to Weston-super-Mare, 
Somersetshire, England; two underground cables in the 
city of New York, and a telegraph line from Rockport, 
Mass., to Boston, and from there to New York. 


THE TELEPHONE. 


Three to One.—There are three times as many tele- 
phones in the United States as in all Europe. 


Connecticut Liberality.—A bill limiting telephone 
charges to $25 per annum has been introduced in the Con- 
necticut Legislature. 


Southern Massachusetts.—The Fall River Herald is 
authority for the assertion tnat the Southern Massachu- 
setts Telephone Company is about to raise its rates 50 per 
cent. under pressure from the B-ll company. 


Beached by a Telephone Cable.—A ferry-boat on the 
Delaware River caught a telephone cable in her wheel 
last week and was compelled to beach. It is said that 
other vessels had also been caught by the cable. 


Aurora, Ill.—The Aurora Telephone Co. has been 
licensed to incorporate, with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The object is to construct and operate a telephone ex- 
change at Aurora. The incorporators are Willis Hoyt, W. 
S. Beaupre, A. C. Miller, F. L. Bartlett and F. O. White. 

The Girl and the Bribe.—A story comes from Wash- 
ington that a young lady clerk in Secretary Lamar’s office 
was known to have copied the decision in the telephone 
case. Before it was made public there was great anxiety 
among the speculators and lobbyists to find out the con- 
tents of the document. One of these gentlemen ap- 
proached the lady and offered her $5,090 if she ne 
betray the secret. She refused, and he raised the offer to 
$10,000. She made no reply, but stepped into the next 
room and informed the Secretary, who ejected the capi- 
talist summarily. 


Edison's Invention.—Being interviewed about the 
pending Bell contest, Mr. Edison declined to commit him- 
self, except to say, ‘‘ The principal part of the telephone is 
mine. The carbon transmitter was invented by me and is 
in use all over the world. I sold it to the Western Union 
for $6,000 a year royalty for seventeen years, and the 
Western Union receives about $300,000 a year for it from 
the telephone company.{ That’s business, and it’s all right. 
But the Bell monopoly has had a fight for its lifein Eng- 
Jand, France and Canada, and it is held there by virtue of 
my carbon transmitter.” 


The Pan Telephone.—The St. Louis, Missouri, Pan 
Telephone Company owns the right of the State of Mis- 
sourt and Wyandotte, Kan. The officers are: E. L. 
Adreon, President; D. M. Houser, Vice-President; Dr. 
Wellington Adams, General Manager, and Chas. Hoyle, 
Secretary. The Board of Directors consist of Messrs. Gen. 
John Boyle. James M. Carpenter, F. W. Humpbrey, John 
P. Keiser, R. D. Lancaster, Dr. K. Morgner, T. 8S. Mc- 
Pheeters, W.S. Pope, and Judge John H. Terry. The 
Democrat says: ‘* They now have 200 public telephones 
connected with the exchange, and 175 in private use. 
Within the next year they expect to have at least 6.000 
telephones in use, as orders are now coming in faster than 
can be filled with the present manufacturing facilities. 
Orders for 1,200 instruments are now on hand, and it is 
expected that 300 of these will be placed in position dur- 
ing the next 30 days. This gratifying condition of affairs 
for the company is brought about by the fact that no one 
now provided with the Bell system objects to having the 
Pan, especially since the latter can be secured without 
cost; that is, if located where the public has access to it.” 

Satisfied with the Cellar Next Time.—The suggestion 
in this column, says the Boston Herald, that Lowell people 
have the floor to enlighten the long-suffering shareholders 
of the stock of the Union Telephone Company of Central 
New York, leads a gentleman from the Spindle City to re- 
mark that ‘‘ those in Lowell who are informed on Union 
Telephone matters paid for that information to the tune of 














$110 per share. They have ‘had the floor’ ever since they 
purchased; in fact, consider themselves most teetotally 
‘floored,’ and want no more ‘floor’ in theirs. They will 
try for a place in the cellar next time. Those who pro- 
moted this deal are well out of it, while their friends 
remain, as usual, querying whether or no ‘in Union there 
is strength.’” The observation that the promoters of the 
Union Telephone deal are now well out of it recalls the 
fact that Dr. E. M. Nelson, of Lancaster Bank fame, was a 
leader in the Union deal ; and when the deal was made in 
1882 the favored few who were let in at $110 per share 
thougbt they had a good thing of it. The company has a 
capital of $100,000 and a debt of some $22,000, with which 
it 1s bravely wrestling. and, it is said, is slowly conquering. 
It is badly handicapped in the telephone race by the fact 
that it sub-leases instruments from the Hudson River 
Company at $20, against $14 paid by the New England 
Company, and it furthermore has no extra-territorial 
revenue. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Brussels.—It is proposed to light electrically one of the 
best quarters in Brussels, containing galleries, theatres, 
large cafés, and public buildings. 


Rome, Italy.—An electric light plant is being established 
in Rome by the Anglo-Romano Gas Company for lighting 
a number of buildings, both public and private, with a 
total of 12,000 incandescent lamps. 

South Abington, Mass.—A system of electric lights bas 
been proposed for South Abington, and an agent is already 
canvassing the town for subscribers. In case 300 lights 
can be placed a plant will be introduced. 

The Opera-House, Paris.— One of the most ornate build- 
ings in Europe 1s the Opera House, Paris. The effect of its 
fine decorations is now greatly enhanced by the Edison 
— doing nightly duty there to the number of nearly 
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The Sun Light.—The following named directors of the 
Sun Electric Light Company have been elected: James 
Skinner, M. M. M. Slattery, B. F. Whittemore, N. J. 
Simonds, 8. F. Trull, A. J. Lane, J. E. Dixon. Mr. 
Simonds was chosen president. 


Hell Gate without a Light.—Pilots have grumbled a 
good deal of late when going through Hell Gate after dark. 
For the last twelve days that neighhorhood has been 
shrouded with general gloom, no electric Jight illuminat- 
ing its tortuous channels, the engines and boilers being 
shut down for repairs. The light will shine forth again in 
a week or two. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—On Jan. 26 the Remington elec- 
tric light plant was started up by Dr. Ellwood with im- 
mediate success, and the lights are being put in as wanted. 
The Armington-Sims engine is used, and the power plant 
has been installed by the Jarvis Engineering Company of 
Boston. The dynamos were set up and connected b 
Messrs. W. F. Bossert. of the Remington Company, wit 
the assistance of Mr. Henry Saxby. 


Half the Price of Gas.—-The Waverley Station of the 
North British Railway at Edinburgh has been lighted for 
some time by arc lights. The use of electricity is to be 
extended, and a large number of incandescent lidine will 
now be putin. The Anglo-American Brush Corporation 
will do the work, supplying Brush-Victoria lamps and ma- 
chine. Judging from their experience, the railway com- 
pany expect to effect the lighting at about half the cost of 
gas. 


Bubbling Over with Joy.—The company who are to 
transform San Diego darkness into light have been granted 
fifteen days more in which to get their poles erected and 
their electric works in running order. On and after the 
first week in February our people can revel in the luxuries 
of electric illumipvation which will throw a halo of light 
over all parts of the city and bay, thus adding another 
metropolitan evidence of the local pride. rapid growth and 
booming tendencies of our city.—San Diego Sun. 


National Electric Light Association.—The Chairman 
of the Committee on Transportation, Mr. Geo. H. Wads- 
worth, announces that all delegates to the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. to be held at Baltimore, Feb. 10, 
will be furnished with excursion rates by the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company by calling upon the agents of that com- 
pany as follows: J. M. Chesbrough, Asst. G. P. A., Van- 
dalia Line, St. Louis; C. W. Adams, Asst. G. P. A., Penn- 
svylvania Lines, 65 Clarke street, Chicago; Frank Vandusen, 
G. P. A., Pennsylvania Lines, Fourth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, O.; H R. Dering. G. P. A., Pennsylvania 
Lines, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. Anderson, District P. A., 
Louisville, Ky.; Thos. A. Watt. P. A., Pennsylvania Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. L. Kimball, Asst.G. P. A., Pennsyl- 
vania Company, Cleveland, O. Parties wanting special 
cars will be able to get reduced rates from any of these 
gentlemen. 


Irving’s Stage Effects.—It is said that new wonders of 
electricity are introduced into the representation of 
‘*Faust.” Sir F. Bolton has devised a scheme by which 
Mr. Irving can carry three different colored lights in the 
inside of the peak of his cap. By means of these he can 
illumine his features as he chooses. The Jast few years 
have indeed seen remarkable changes in stage-lighting. 
Different colored lime-lights thrown from the wings 
or other parts of the stage were accepted not long since 
as amazing inventions, though the flood or stream of 
rays which came from the machine crudely betrayed 
the origin; but this will soon be obsolete. Another of 
the ingenious electrician’s contrivances for Mr. Irving 
is a sword so charged that he can at will produce an elec- 
tric light on the point. When Valentine has fallen, 
Mephistopheles points to him contemptuously with this 
weapon, and the face of the dead man is illuminated. A 
further statement is that the moon in the Brocken scene 
is likewise charged, and at a given time sends out forked 
lightnings. 





Mr. James H. Howard has resigned his position as 
treasurer of the Electric Gas Lighting Company, of Boston, 
Mass., on account of the pressing demands made upon his 
time by other companies with which he is connected. 

Mr. Edward Weston.—Speaking of the non-resident 
lecturers for Sibley College, during the Winter Term, the 
Cornell Daily Sun says: *‘ It is expected that Mr. Weston, 
the well-known electrical engineer and inventor, will de- 
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liver, at a date as yet undetermined, a lecture in this 
course in conclusion of a series of four which may be given 
in the clats-rooms in the course of electricity, or in the 
public course, as circumstances may permit.” Prof. Men- 
Sar aaa is also named on the list, his subject being electri- 
eal, too. 


Mr, James M. C. m4 on the occasion of his 
marriage at Trenton, N. J., Feb. 2, received as one present 
among many, promotion to the su rintendency of the 
People’s Electric Light Company of that city, dating from 
Feb, 1. The company has a nice Brush plant, with two 70 
horse-power Buckeye engines, and 76 arc lights. On Feb. 
8 they fillan order from the Star Rubber Works for 22 
arc lamps, and 30 incandescent lamps with the Brush 
multiple series cut-out, with which Mr. Kearney has al- 
ready had great success on his arc circuits, 


APPLISATIONS OF POWER. 


A Scientific Nobleman.—The Marquis of Salisbury. 
besides using the electric light at Hatfield House, trans- 
mits power electrically from the River Lea to the farm, for 
grinding corn, driving ventilatory apparatus, running 
lathes and saws, pile driving, dredging, cutting weeds in 
the river, etc. 


Street Car Service.—The Reckenzaun motor for tram 
cars, the construction and operation of which have 
already have been described in these columns, has been 
found very successful on the Berlin lines. The car runs 
on eight small wheels. The accumulators supply also four 
20 candle-power lamps. 


Switzerland.—A concession has been granted by the 
Swiss government to a tirm of electrical engineers at 
Geneva for making a railway up Mont Salene, neur that 
place. The line will be made with a central rack ver 
similar to that of the Rigi line, the toothed pinion whic 
works into it being driven by machinery. 


Appleton, Wis.—The Appleton Electric Street Railway 
Company filed articles of association with the Wisconsin 
Secretary of State. The incorporators are J. E. Harri- 
man, G. W. sorte R. M. Lunt, T. W. Orbison, Joseph 
Koffend and N. B. Clark. The object of the company is 
to construct and operate a line of street railway in the city 
of Appleton. The capital stock is $35,000. 


Cutting Coal.— An Eastern paper mentions the fact that 
** Electricity has been employed to cut coal in some of the 
mines in Illinois, because it would not hold mass meetings 
and strike for higher wages.” The cutting is described as 
done by a chisel at the end of a steel bar, fastened to a 
piston of soft iron in the middle of a cylindrical coil of 
insulated wire, and the desired reciprocating motion is 
given to the rod by reversing the current in the coils. 











MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Bullion Refining.—The largest electrical refining plant 
in the world has been three years in successful operation 
at the works of Ed. Balbach & Son, Newark, N. J., de- 
catem ccm | seven tons per day with the Excelsior Electric 

Jompany’s dynamo-electric machine. 

Plessner’s Antiphone.—Of the making of ‘ phones” 
there would appear to be no end. The latest addition is a 
little instrument called the antiphone, which is the inven- 
tion of a German, Captain Plessner, of Stuttgart It is 
fastened to the ear, and serves to counteract the un- 
pleasant and often injurious influences which intense 
noises or sounds have on the nerves of the ear. 


A Souni View.—The underground control of the streets 
in a populous city is next in importance to the surface 
control. The highway of traffic is also the highway of 
drainage, water and gas supply and other multiplying de- 
vices for the transmission of intelligence, heat, parcels and 
passengers. The greatest circumspection should be ob- 
served in granting any rights or privileges to private cor- 
porations which are hikely at a future time to be destruc- 
tive of the pullic convenience.—Philadelphia Record. 








Protection against Thieves.—Several burglaries have 
occurred recently in Westchester County, N. Y., and in 
Gonseqeence a meeting of the Citizens’ Association of New 
Rochelle was held last week, with a view to take some pre- 
caution to frighten:away the burglars. C. H. Rosevelt, 
supervisor of the town, said that he thought the only safety 
was to have an electric apparatus attached to the doors 
and windows. He thought that a la gong under the 
eaves, which would ‘* hammer away like thunder,” would 
be the best preventive. Robert C. Fisher, president of the 
association, said that a big noise would be more effective 
than a big gun, or a big dog, ora big policeman. Nothing 
frightens a burglar like a noise. A committee was ap- 
pointed to select an apparatus to attach to the houses 
which will alarm the neighborhood whenever the doors or 
windows are troubled. 


A Brazilian Subway Commission Wanted.—There is 
one place that is even worse off than New York for want 
of underground conduits. In Brazil the air lines have to 
contend both with the natural decay, rapid as that is in a 
tropical country, and with the sudden fall of the tempera- 
ture at sundown, that causes wires and insulators to break 
by contraction. All nature is leagued against them. The 
luxurious vegetation of the tropics, despite all attempts to 
keep it down, causes no end of trouble. Birds build their 
nests on top of the poles, and ants up upon their sides, while 
skunks and armadillos undermine them and cause their 
sudden fall. The ants’ nests have to be chopped off with 
axes, when old and hard. Wasps build nests in the bell- 
shaped porcelain insulators, apes meddle with the wires, 
and enormous swarms of birds, flying by night, often wreck 
or tangle them. More mischievous than any of these is a 
huge spider that weaves its web between the wires and 
interferes with the electric currents. Worst of all, the 
tremendous tropical thunderstorms smash wires, p-les, 
insulators and all, almost daily in their season, despite all 
precautions. 


Franklin Medals.—It appears from an inspection of 
the Poillon collection of medals that Franklin has been 
honored on several Masonic medals. Two of these are 
French pieces and very rare. On the obverse of one is a 
bust of Benjamin vklin and the Jegend: ‘ Benj. 
Franklin, Minist. Plent. Des Etats Unis L’Amerigq., 
Sept., MDCCLXXIII.” On the reverse is a circular tem- 
ple on a rocky hill. In the temple are the nine Muses, 
apparently at work. The French legend reads in transla- 
tion: “Their glory springs from their labors.” The 
other medal shows on the obverse a bust of Franklin. 
On the reverse is a serpent coiled so as to form a circle, 
in which isa radiant triangle and the word Jehovah, in 
Hebrew characters. The square and compass, entwined 
by olive branches, are under the serpent. To the right is 
a trowel. to the left a gavel. Franklin was a member of 
a lodge in Philadelphia when he went abroad as ambassa- 
dor, and is variously supposed to have become, while he 
was in Paris, a member or even a master of the Loge des 
Neuf Sceurs. An interesting Franklin medal has on its 
reverse a view of the Boston temple. This reverse is the 
same as the obverse of a medal struck off to commemo- 
rate the dedication of the Masonic Temple in Boston. 


SPARKS AND FLASHES. 


Philadelphia Experience.—You can freeze up a gas 
main, but you can’t hurt the meter.—Philadelphia Call. 

Not a Liquid Transmitter.—‘‘ Well, that’s a new 
idea. I never heard 0’ putting spittoons on the side o’ the 
house before,” eval 1 an old countryman, as he walked 
up to the telephone transmitter and made a bull’s-eye 
the first shot. 

Perhaps They Can.—Now if thetelepbone companies 
could only reduce the quality of the material furnished 
like our gas light company they niight make just as good 
dividends and enjoy the same blessings (?) from their cus- 
tomers.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

An Anti-Bell Dress Suit.— Mr. Garland ‘‘ cannot bear 
to dress up in a penwiper coat and talk soft nothings.” but 











when it comes to taking a block of $1,500,000 telephone 


stock and becoming attorney-general to bull the stock 
with an anti-Bell suit he is all ready.—Lowell Courier. 

Another Faux Pas of the Telephone.—‘“‘ Hello! doc- 
tor!” ‘‘ Hello! Mrs. Elcho.” Clara grows better, and her 
baby is quite well.” At this point the girl at the central 
office cuts off the doctor and turns on a veterinary surgeon, 
who is giving the order to his assisiaut to ‘‘ Give ’er bran 
mash, and have the groom rub ’er down.” 

Leaving the Street.—‘‘I see the papers have a moe 
deal to say about Jay Gould leaving the street,” said Mrs. 
Fangle. ‘‘ Yes, they have,” replied her husband. ‘‘ Well, 
I think he did just right, and I wish a great lot of other 
men would leave the street. This thing of having to pass 
between two files of loafers every time a lady goes down 
town is disagreeable, and I hope that others will follow 
Mr. Gould’s example.”—Pitisburgh Chronicle. ; 

The Slammophone.—An instrument called by its maker 
the ‘‘slammophone” (probably from the Greek slammus 
to bang the door, and phonos, to make a big hullaballo) 
is attached to the door of the Clarke studio, Oakland. It 
is the production of Mr. Louis Clarke, aided and abetted 
by his elder brother, Mr. Thomas 8. Clarke. The slamma- 
slosh, which is something like an A®Xolian harp, is fastened 
against the door in such a way that a series of pendent 
hammers strike the strings when the door is opened or 
closed. The coming or departing guest is therefore greeted 
by a concourse of sweet sounds of his own making, and, 
until informed, cannot for the life of him tell where the 
weird music comes from.—Fitisburg Commercial Gazette. 


STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


Telegraph, telephone and electric light quotations on 
the New York Stock Exchange, Boston Exchange and 
elsewhere are as follows : 

Telegraph.—Am. Dist., b 30; B. & M.,b2,a3; West- 
ern Union, b 724, a 72}. 

Telephone.—Am. Bell, b 166, a 1664; Erie, b 214, a 30; 
New England, b 354, a 35. 

Electric Light.—Edison, b 150. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Lava Insulators.—With regard to the merits of the 
tent Lava insulation of the D. M. Stewart Manufacturing 
ompany, attention is directed to the strong testimonial 
they print in their announcement in our advertising pages. 
Electro-Medical Batteries.—The following letters speak 
for themselves : 




















AvRoRA, Ill., January 16, 1885. 
Kidder Manufacturing Company: 

GrEnts: I have one of your electro-medical batteries 
which I purchased about two years ago in Troy, N. Y., 
from a Dr. Clarke, who treated me for rheumatism. I 
found a complete cure of my trouble at that time, and 
have been perfectly free from anything like rheumatism 
ever since. But I have found the battery useful in other 
ways, and cannot speak of it but in the most flattering 
terms. By use, the zincs and platinum have been used 
up, and I find it necessary to renew them. Please send 
me a price-list of your goods that I may be able to order 
intelligently these articles. 

Yours respectfully, RODMAN B SMITH. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., June 6, 1885. 
Jerome Kidder Manufacturing Company : 

DEAR Sirs: What will a battery and apparatus cost me, 
capable of removing hair, moles, warts and other small 
tumors? I have one of your No. 5 batteries now in use for 
nearly twelve years, and, to all appearances, as good as 
new. Respectfully, C. L. Kina, M. D. 

Hale’s Honey, 
The great cough, throat and lung cure, 25c., 50c. and $1. 
GLENN’s SULPHUR SoaP heals—beautifies the skin; 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVE: kills corns and bunions; 25c. 
HILu’s HAIR AND WHISKER Dye, black and brown: 50c. 
PIKE’s TOOTHACHE Drops, will cure in one minute; 25c. 
DEAN’sS RHEUMATIC PILLS are a prompt, sure cure; 50c. 











OUR ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF ELECTRICAL PATENTS. 


PATENTS DATED JANUARY 19, 1886. 

334,450. Manufacture of Electrical Conductors ; 
Howell R. Mason, Chelsea, Assignor to the American 
Bell Telephone Co., Beston Mass. The method, illus- 
trated in the cut. consists in simultanecusly passing 
both conductors and an insulating body through an 
insulating fluid or compound, and closing or wrapping 
the insulating body upon the conductors while immersed, 
thereby forming a single strand. 





334,517. Electric Clock Movement ; Silas C. Dickenson, 
Wilton, Iowa. Consists in a detail of construction com- 
prising a sliding and adjustable bar, placed at the end 
of the operating armature, and located in an electric 
circuit, 
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334,687.—CaR BRAKE. 


$34,608. Circuit for Electric Railways; Frank I. 
Pope, Elizabeth, N. J. Consists of a railroad track 
divided into two or more sections insulated from each 
other and from the earth, agenerator of electricity, 





positive and negative conductors extended from the re- 
spective poles of said generator along the line of said 
railroad, branch conductors uniting the opposite lines of 
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rails of each insulated section of track with said positive 
and negative conductors respectively, and circuit con- 
trollers, whereby the current for actuating an electric- 
ally-moved vebicle is permitted to traverse each of said 
branches only while said vehicle is passing over the in- 
sulated section of track connected with said branch. 


334,637. Electric Car Brake; George F. Card, Coving- 
ton, Ky., Assignor to Henry K. Lindsey, of same place. 
As shown in the cut, it consists of an electro-magnet 
which encircles the axle, the latter acting as an arma- 
ture, and whereby by the movement of such magnet 
through a small fraction of an inch in the act of grasp- 
ing the axle, the rotation of the axle itself becomes avail- 
able to overcome such spring or weight, so as to relieve 
the electromotive force of that duty, and which has 
heretofore necessitated an armature movement of sev- 
pe inches, with a corresponding expenditure of current 

orce. 


334,708 ; 334,709. Electrical Cables; John Kruesi, 
Brooklyn, and John Langton, Jr., New York, N. 
Y. The first consists in twisting those lengths of 


cable which are to go in the bent tubes, giving the 
cable one or more complete turns, so that the wires 
assume the same itions relative to each other at 
both ends of the cable. When the cable is thus twisted 
it can be readily bent. The second consists of a box or 
frame, the plate upon the front thereof and the die at 
the back thereof, the tank, the pase and the connect- 
ing pipes whereby liquid insulation is poured upon 
the wires between said plate and said die. 

334,712. Regulator for Dynamo-Electric Machines ; 
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334,712.—REGULATOR FOR DYNAMOS. 


Richard H. Mather, Windsor, Assignor to the Mather 

Electric Co., Manchester, Conn. <A keeper to the field 

magnet is provided, being compound wound and dis- 
as shown in the cut. 











